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A Chronicle of the Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
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NO. I BARCLAY-STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 











NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1840. 














— 


Co Correspondents. 


Several communications have reached uson miscellaneous subjects, that we have had 
-isure to read this week, our office being turned topsy-turvy by the process of moving. 
Next week they shail all have a hearing. p : 
We neglected last week to acknowledge the kindness of an old friend for his ‘‘ Remi- 
ces of a Southern Actor.” Nothing equal to it in humor and interest has appeared 
tns. 


tice of the Gallery of Fine Arts in our next. 


Morzan Rattler” and“ H.” have our special acknowledgments for their articles in 
y’s paper. 
“ Master Humphrey’s Clock ” made its appearance from the press of Carey & Blan- | 
i, Philadelphia, on Wednesday last, “in advance of the mail!” 


> Twenty-five cents will be paid at this office for No. 5 of 1835 (Vol. 5) of the Spirit 


limes. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES | 
“FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 2, 1840. 











REMOVAL. 
rhe OFFICE of the SPIRIT OF THE TIMES was REMOVED on the Ist of 
om the corner of Broadway and Barclay street, TWO DOORS BELOW, into the 
The new oflice being on a level 


U 


rmmerly occupied by the ‘* New York Mirror.” 
» sidewalk, and the second door on the street from Broadway, is more easily ac~ 
than the one formerly occupied. Our address will in future be “No. 1, BarclaY 
The office is between ‘‘ The Albion” newspaper, and the Pri- 


> 


merican Hotel.” 
Entrance to the American Hotel—directly opposite the Astor House. 

lie new Office will be appropriately furnished, and fitted up with a view to the specia, 

dation of our Subscribers and Friends. 


Access may at all times be had to pro- 
most extensive SPORTING LIBRARY in the Union, and our subscribers in 

| { Country are invited to avail themselves of it. 
Gentlemen residing in the country, who are subscribers to either the ‘‘Spirir oF THE 
Times” the * Tur¥r REGISTER AND SporTING MAGAZINE,” will be presented with a 


copy of either publication during their sojourn in this city, on application at the 


S 


here conveniences for writing, etc. will be fitted up expressly for their accom- 
, and where they will be heartily welcome. 








this 
’ and though, 


can Turf Register and Sporting Magazine—The May No. of 
ist published from the office of the “ Spirit of the Times,’ 
it may appear somewhat indecorous in us, we must express our 
hat it will bear comparison, both in regard to its letter-press and embel- 

vent, with any number issued since it came under its present management.— 

The spirited engraving it contains, from the burin of Mr. Dick, will speak for 
ve must indulge ourselves in an enumeration of some of the choice 


enture, 


} 


1a lustre over Maga the present month, to wit: A week at the 
Life in the Woods, by 


iat she 
s, on Long Island, by “J. Cypress, Jun. ;” 


rH to yan 


Exeursions in the Rocky Mountains, by J. R. ‘Townsend, Esq. ; 
orse, hy ** An Amateur ;” Prices of tried and untried Stallions. 
t with three or four articles on subjects of interest from the pen of 
tor. Added 


Mnelish covrses during the past year! 


{ in,” 


Field Sporis of VWississippi. 
WakREN Co., Miss., April 14, 1840. 

P.—When I last saw you in your sanctum in Broadway, I promised 
it ever lay in my power to give you some account of our field sports in 
ithern region I would du so. ‘Two years have elapsed since that promise 
le,and until this Spring I have been so engaged in the duties of my voca- 
t | have not had time even to pull a trigger orto write a word aout it, 
| my suecess been worth recording. But now that business has got to that 
s pass in Mississippi, that no one has any business todo, Ihave bid adieu, 
ie active bustle, but to the dreary solitude of our good city of Vicksburg, 
accompanied my friend Mr.C. to his plantation,about 20 miles from that 
n the Yazoo river. I must give you a slight description of its situation, 
you may form some idea of its peculiar fitness for Deer Hunting, in which 

ve intended principally to indulge. 
located on that range of hillson the Southern extremity of which stands 
rg, and which, running along the Yazoo as far as Manchester, rise to an 
n of from 2 to 300 feet above the level of the river. ‘These hills, with 
ption of the clearings, are mostly covered with switch cane, and are the 
te resort of the Deer, both on account of their affording plenty of food, and 
e they act as a guard against the musquitoes, which last are here more nu- 
and blood-thirsty than any of the phlebotomising crew whose acquain- 
the Yazoo, as well as 


have had the honor to form. In addition to this, 


e Mississippi river, having overflowed its banks, the deer are driven from a 

cuit of 50 to 75 miles into these hills, which are actually alive with them. I 

n these facts to let you know the real state of affairs, for fear that you 
imagine my account of our success partakes largely of the marvellous. 


| from a champagne country it has become a whiskey one. 





to these, will be found reports of races run over no less than | 


| succeeded, and as both hounds and huntsmen were out of sight and hearing, ! 





fhe morning after our arrival, having made a hearty breakfast, we started to | 


We were four in all, Mr. C. the driver, Col. 
We three were stationed at the foot of the hills, on the 


rive, about two miles distant. 


V1 


H., Mr G. and myself. 
. of the swamp, to which the deer always make when they begin to tire, 
water affording them protectich from the dogs. The two standers, besides 

f, were young at the business, and J was a perfect tyro; before that day I 

ever killed but one deer, and had only been hunting three or four times in 
fe. However, I could kill partridges wel! enough, and thought that as the 

er was larger than a partridge it was so much the more casily killed. Never was I 

mistaken in my life, as the sequel will show. As is usual with young begin- 
ers, I did not get a shot that day, and although both the others fired, we got no 

Mr. C. killed two in the drive ; one at a distance of 100 yards, his horse 
; at full speed at the time. The deer was running through the cane—he fired, 

\t missed or very slightly wounded him, when he sprang 10 feet perpendicular, 
ind whilst in the air Mr. C. gave him the other barrel, which dropt him in his 
trac Thus ended our first day, and we returned home after four hours hunt- 
ing to dine sumptuously on venison and a noble wild turkey, which the negroes 
had caught the day previous. 

The next morning we sallied out in force. We had five at the stands— 
Mr. C., as usual, in the drive—and having procured an extra pack of dogs, 
we had a glorious hunt. I of course killed nothing, but this time got a shot, 
which convinced me that killing deer is not so almighty easy as it’s cracked 
up to be. It was at an old buck, who had been shot at twice, and came 
rushing towards me, down hill, at a burst of speed that would have done credit 
to “old White-nose.” At about fifty yards from my stand, seeing me, he 
turned, and although my heart was beating so hard against my ribs that it 
broke my watch chrystal (!) I let him have it, right and left,—bang ! 
bang !—20 buck-shot in each barrel, but, alas! no venison. » Then came the 
jokes—Mr. C. rode up, fighting mad, because I did not kill, and the other stand- 
ers, not much better shots than myself, implored me to be more careful in fu- 
ture how I aimed, as my shot, they said, rattled all round them, and they swore 
that they were in imminent danger of their lives. Well, it was more than the 
deer said, for he took my salutes as coolly as if they had been merely fired in 


voin 


Ks. 


determined to return home. 


feet (a buck usually strikes with his fore feet) exactly as a horse would, 


| hollow, and not being dead, the fight with the dogs began in good earnest. Th 





honor of his advent. The dogs passed in full cry, but on reaching the swamp, 
about 200 yards distant, they returned at the sounding of the horn. After un- 
dergoing the numerous witticisms, which my want of skill elicited, and realising 
the feelings of Nathaniel Winkle, Esq., M. P. C., on his celebrated debut, we 
patched up a peace by taking sundry strong pulls at our bottle, not of Frank 
Forester’s celebrated Farintosh, but of plain “ biled corn,” for you must know 
that our country has entirely changed its character since you visited us, and 
“Oh! what a falling 
off was there my countrymen.” We however told a good account this day, and 
by 5 o'clock we numbered four does and two bucks. It was on this occasion 
that I first witnessed, what to me, was a novel mode of transporting venison. 
It is not every horse that will allow a deer to be placed on his back, and as but 
few of ours were accustomed to such a burden, some other method had to be 
resorted to. ‘The one adopted was as simple as it was singular. The head of 
the deer was fastened securely with a bridle-rein to the horse’s tail, the rider 
mounted, and the deer was safely landed at the house, two miles distant, with 
no other loss than that of a little hair rubbed off. I have seen two deer, each 
weighing 150 Ibs., tied to the tail of a small poney, who dragged them along 
with as much ease as if they had been ona dray. 

It was on the next day, Monday, which being rainy, we determined not to 
hunt, that I resolved to give you an account of our doings, and also wished we 
had you here, not only to join us in our sport, but to partake of its results. We 
had killed so many that it was impossible to eat them all, and the weather being 
warm we could not cure the hams. Lord! what good it would do some of your 
epicures of Gotham to know, that we kill so much venison here that we are 
vbliged to give it to the niggers and dogs to keep it from spoiling. I have se- 
rious notions of going into the peltry business, and you would oblige me by 
letting me know what deer-skins are worth in York—good fat ones, mind 
Maybe I might pay my subscription to your paper in them, and if so, I'll 
What say you !—Shall I send you on a con- 


ye. 
subscribe to the “ Register ” too. 
signment ! 

Whilst enjoying our venison on which had for vis-a-ris a fine wild 
turkey—which are also very abundant now—and taking our “corn,” we were 
startled by the negroes crying out “ Bear! bear! ‘Two bear in the cane pas- 
In a moment four horses stood saddled at the gate, and four double bar- 


” 


ture - 
rels loaded with ball and buck-shot, for the reception of our strange visitors, for 
heretofore we had not even heard of any, bear usually preferring the narrow 
ridges on the banks of the water courses. All being mounted, the horn sounded, 
the dogs assembled, off we hurried to the scene of action, about three quarters 
of a mile distant. But here we were doomed to suffer a disappointment, for 
the negroes either lied, or the dogs not being accustomed to hunt beer, would not 
take the trail, which we could not discover; but I am inclined to believe the 
former, for niggers will lie—you can't keep them from it. On the dogs 
first opening, which we then believed to be on the bear's trail, my horse got away 
from me, and after spending half an hour in endeavoring to catch him, I at length 
| 
“But every great ill has its sma’ gude,” for on 
coming within sight of the house, in a hollow between two precipitous hills, } 
saw an old buck—**the antler’d monarch of the waste” perfectly unwounded 
actually fighting three or four cur dogs, belunging to the negroes, which bein 

near, kad caught sight ofhim. A wounded buck, we know, will fight like a devil. 
bit an instance of a sound one preferring to fight rather than to run was her 


unheard of till now. He kicked one or two of the dogs over with his hin 


for 


and after finding that he had impressed them with a suitable respect 
his dionity—he walked slowly up the hill towards me with as much complacene) 
as if he had done a noble and most gallant action. Verily I believe he though: 
he had done so, in which opinion I cordially concurred. and honoring such conduct. 
I shouldin all probability have let him pass without even giving a salute, had not the 
recollection of the gibes and jeers of Sunday driven from me every other feel- 
ing, than that of having the laugh this time on my side—for the others I knew 


would get nothing—so I up gun and let him have it. Down he went into the 


The weaver, in his passion, hastened home, and finding his wife occupied in 
milking their cow, seized a mattock, and killed her at one blow with it. He 
then rushed to the house, caught up a razor and cut his own throat, before one 
of his sons, who was witness to both fatal acts, could prevent him.” 


_ A female mendicant, aged 90, died at Lyons last week, from want of a medi- 
cine which would not have cost her more than seven sous. When her effects 
were examined, she was found tu be in possession of 600 five franc pieces, 20f. 
in small coin, 20 gold louis, eight double louis, four bank notes of 1000f. each a 
bond for 1000f., aad security for an annuity of 2000f. 

The Quotidienne says that the Emperor of Austria has refused to give his con 
sent to the marriage of his niece, the Princess Januaria of Braganza, with the 
Prince of Joinville. ’ 


_ The Nestor of the French army, Antoine Delpuech, lately died at St. Cernin 
in the 120th year of his age. Delpuech had served during the succession war o 
Austria, under the orders of Marshal Saxe. On the 11th of May, 1745, he 
fought at Fontenoy, where his entire company, commanded by Jean de Calonne 
was destroyed, with the exception only of himself and four others. ’ 


A letter from London, communicated to the “ Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung,”” 
speaks of the marriage of Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg with the daughter of 
the Duke of Cambridge: it is represented as a favorite measure with Queen 
Victoria. 

The booksellers at Paris have united to recommend to the Ministry to adopt 
a measure acknowledging the copyright of foreign as well as native authors, and 
forbidding foreign or clandestine editions. 


Prince Albert is all agog to try some new hunters which have been purchased 
for him, in a good run with the Buck Hounds, his Royal Highness piquing him- 
. . . ¢ ~ SS 
self not a little on his horsemanship. The chances are, however, that the Berk- 
shiva T> » ere ak “ i ” ay ; - - . 
shire Nimrods will take the “shine ” out ofhis Royal Highness very considerably. 
Cheltenham Looker-On. 
Constantinople, Feb. 27.—An Englishman, who had become passionately in 
love with a young Grecian female, had carried her away from her father’s house. 
A few days ago the ravisher was found murdered. The commission of the crime 
is imputed to the father of the young woman, who, yielding to religious hatred, 
had satisfied it by killing the man who had the misfortune of winning the heart 
of his daughter. Semaphore. 







































































Extraordinary Honesty.—One day last week a respectable-looking woman 
called on Benjamin Trapp, Esq., at the bank, saying that she had called to pay 
an account due by her near forty years ago. On looking at the ledger of that 
time, true enough there was a sum due by the person, which she immediately 
discharged. When it was contracted she was a servant, and her master had pro- 
mised to pay it before leaving this town, she having gone previously with the 
other part of the family. Her master, from pecuniary difficulty, neglected to 
discharge the bill, and since then she has travelled over half the globe, and is 
now residing near to Bedford as a nurse, in decent and respectable circumstances. 
Such exemplary conduct is too honorable not to be recorded as an example to 
others. Bedford Mercury. 

Feat Exiraordinary.—Thursday a gentleman of the Cambridge University 
backed himself against time to perform the following feats :—Kill 12 pigeons 
jump over six hurdles on foot, and leap a horse over six more, scul! one mile, 
and run one mile, inthe short space of half an hour, all of which he accomplished 
inthe incredibly short space of 22 minutes and a half. Cambridge paper. 

A Loyal Compliment.—Some years ago, in the village of Hounslow was an 
inn, rather famous on the road, called “The Old Goat.” Soon after the ac- 
cession of George the Fourth the landiord, in a fit of loyalty, changed hig 
well-known, well-frequented sign to * The King’s head,” painted from the most 
generally acknowledged portrait, resplendent in scarlet and gold. Boniface soon 
had reason to repent of his ostentation, for a rival publican opened a house in the 
village, to which he attached the sign of “ The Old Goat.” Now, though the 
id steady frequenters of the first Old Goat deserted not “ The King’s Head,” 
still all the chance custom, and all! the posting, was caught up by the insidious 
interloper, by means of the reputation of his usurpel sign. The landlord of 
the King’s Head was in despair, till a happy thought eased him of all his 
He sent for a sign-painter, and bade him inscribe in flaming golden 
characters under the portrait of his gracious Majesty these words :— 

“This is the original Old Goat.” 
In the Secondaries’ Court yesterday, in the case Bulwer and wife v. Thomas, 
libel in the Court Journal on the 19th of October last, in which damages 
were laid at £1,009. a verdict for £50 was given. Sir F. Pollock appe wred for 


care. 


Lady Bulwer, and Mr. Platt for the defendant. The libel was contained in an 
article purporting to be news from Paris. Sir F. Pollock consented to pay all 
costs if the author of the libel was given up, which the other side could not do. 
The libel related to alleged rude conduct of Lady Bulwer ata sviree in Paris. 
‘ Examiner, March 15. 
Van Amburgh.—Mr. Van Amburgh is now entirely recovered from the effect 


of his accident, his long confinement under which was much less owing to the 





curs, like all of their tribe, afraid to face a powerful adversary, attacked him with | 
fury the moment he was down. Their motto seemed to be, “ Hit him again, | 
I soon despatched him, however, with my hunt- 
1 


Ae 


Jimmy, he’s got no friends.” 
ing-knife, and’ so fell my first Deer. 
and we have rendered a sum total of 68 killed, in which 
most of the field, yet my place has been respectable. 

And now that I have told you what we have here and what we are about, I']] 


tell vou what we want: a first rate breed of English fox-hounds—the real old 


Since then, some 20 days have elapse: 


although not the fore- 


black tan—they are the very best that ever trailed a deer—they last longer, and 
Could you procure me two couple of puys 
That 


Or perchance 


that with us is the great requisite. 
of the right sort—and what would they cost! 
is now our only circulating medium, for money we have none. 
you would like to have a pair of fawns sent round to you. If so say the word— 
send the pups, and I will send you the fawns. They would be a beautiful pre- 
sent to some of your fair friends, whose papas have estates in your neighborhood. 
Another favor I have to ask is, that you will give us a description of ** Ely’s wire 
cartridge,” which Frank Forester praises so loudly. It strikes me that some- 
thing of the kind, although I do not exactly understand its construction, would 
suit our shooting admirably, as we lose many deer from our shot scattering too 
much. Say whether in giving an order for them, the size of the calibre of the 
gun must be mentioned—also what number of shot to be in each, and last not 
least, what is the damage per hundred ! 

Now that I have spun this out much longer than I intendec—owing to an 
affliction called the “caceethes scribendi,’—I must bid you adieu, and should 
anything occur during our next week's hunting worthy of notice, you shall hear 
Yours, truly, M. 


How many deer skins? 


again from 








While a lady and gentleman were recently engaged in examining the paintings 
at the Louvre, the hair of their child, between 9 and 10 years old, which hung 
down its back in long and beautiful tresses, was entirely cut off without being 
perceived, although the mother held the child constantly by the hand. 

Galignani’s Messenger. 

A letter from Berlin of the 6th instant announces that the marriage between 
the Crown Prince ef Russia, and Princess Mary of Hesse Darmstadt, was de- 
finitely arranged, and would take place in April. 

A countryman thus lately unbosomed himself to a “ Ranter” preacher, who 
took occasion to ask him how he felt himself. ‘‘ Why, sir,” qaoth Hodge, “I've 
had trials as big as gavelocks (iron crowbars) to swallow, but th’ grease 0’ th’ 
Lord had softened them, and they slipped down my throat like tallow candles.” 


“A weaver of Levoncourt in the Meuze,” says a local paper, “ who had been 





long enough married to have several children, imagined that an improper con- 
nexion existed between his wife and an old man of 78! Meeting with his sup- 
posed rival a few days ago at a public house, the weaver abused the old man, 


‘may be, so anivesae his system of riding to the houn 
and threatened him with such violence that he dropped down dead with terrer— 














































accident itself than to his having imprudently treated it too slightly at first, by 


venturing out toosoon. At present, however, he is evidently as much a match 
for the king of the forest as ever. Paris Print. 

Novel Enlargement.—An editor in Pennsylvania lately annoanced to his sub- 

scribers tliat he was going to enlarge his sheet. He got married the week after. 
Picayune. 

It has been discovered that all the dog killers employed last season in New 
York, to remove the superavundant canine population, were sausage makers. 

Interesting Uncertainty.—It is said that an old maid eyes a single gentleman 


with the same feelings that we look at a street ler whether 
he intends to bite. Ib. 

“ What's in a Name."—The name of our gracious Queen's illustrious con- 
‘‘a tower of strength” to the host of enterprising traders, who never omit 
to avail themselves of passing circumstances as a means of puffing off their re- 
spective commodities. Every thing is now Albertised, from a line-of-battle ship 
toa washing-tub. No one ever heard that the young prince was at all addicted 
to dram-drinking, and yet, notwithstanding, the proprietor ofa gin-palace, in the 
New-cut, Lambeth, advertises “* Prince Albert’s cream of the valley, only 4d. 
a quartern.” At another of those Bacchanal temples, in Shoreditch, there is the 
following notification : ** Albert cordial, 21. a glass.”” An ingenious lronmonger 
locating in the vicinity of the new palace, Pimlico, has recently invented a new- 
fangled gridiron, which he denominates, the “ Albert gridiron.” Anda dog-fan- 
iny pieman in the same neighborhood treats his customers to ‘ Albert 
pies at acheap rate. A knight of the bodkin and shears, residing near the 
Edgeware-road, exhibits a placard in his shop-window to%he following effect :— 
“ Trousers cut in the Halburt stile, thurty shillins a year, 2 happrentices wonted. 
N.B. Loggins to lett.” A loyal tobacconist, near Battle-bridge, presumes upon 
the prince’s attachment to the odoriferous weed, inasutuch as he dispenses “ Al- 
bert cheroots,” also asnuff which he is pleased to term “ Prince Albert’s mix- 


og in dog-davs. wor 
dog in dog-days, won 


sort 1s 


cying pel 


ture.” This loyal spirit prevails as strongly on the river as ashore, there being 
already a yast number of coal and dung barges dignified with the title of * Prince 
Albert.” And it is said that two steam-boats are now building to ran to Graves- 


end this next summer, which are to be called Victoria and Albert. 


Friarrertnc Comptiment To tHe Great Sportsman or THE Acr.—On Fri- 
day the fox-hounds of Mr. Thos. Assheton Smith met at Rolleston Hall, Lei- 
cestershire, on their route into Lincolnshire, where they are going to finish the 
season. Extraordinary as it may appear, there were assembled on this occastcr 
from 1590 to 1600 well-mounted sportsmen from every county within the dir- 
tance of fifty miles and upwards, to greet the re-appearance of Mr. Smith in @ 
country which he had so long hunted, and in which he had so greatly pro 
guished himself as a sportsman and a horseman. Unfortunately the state of the 
weather was such that the chase was of short duration, neither did the — 
find at all until late inthe day ; but nothing could exceed the ya curmet 9 
splendid pack, or the scientific manner in which they were hunted " r. ~~ 
who was, as might be expected, highly gratified with the por em Aw: wi . 
He was in the field again on Wednesday, as an — gk. ge ev ah Lo 

; i over a ’ 
that he still retains the sort of iron nerve in Lcicest’, oe fall: 
twenty years bac 
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ADVENTURE IN THE NORTH-WEST TERRIPORY. 


After residing nearly a year in one of the most distant posts of the North- 
“West Company, and conducting the fur trade there, J began to look f to 
my return to Montreal. I waited with the greatest impatience for the of 
the period which was to terminate m 














nt, and to restore me to society. 


J. was nearly three thousand miles dis from any settlements, ¢ only 
‘poopie were two young men, clerks of the establishment, whose el rs, 
and limited aequirements, rendered them very uninteresting associates. My sitn- 


ation was one of considerable résponsibility...A great number of Canadians, in 
the service of thé company, resided at the post, and were under my control; but 
I found it a very difficult matter to keep them in a state of due subordination, 
and to prevent them from quarreling and fighting with the detached parties of 
Indians that occasionally visited us for the purpose of trading. Interest and per- 
sonal safety, alike, required that we should be on friendly terms with the natives : 
and I spent many anxious hours in endeayoring to promote mutual peace and 
good humor. , 

Our post was situated upon the banks of a small lake, about sixteen miles 
broad. The lake discharged itself by..means ofa river into another of much 
greater dimensions, and thick forests covered every part of the neighboring 
country. 

One afternoon I took my gun, and strolled out in search of game. .Though it 
was now the beginning of spring, the lake was still frozen completely across, the 
cold of the preceding winter having been very intense. I soon fell in with a 
flock of wild ducks, but before I could get a shot at them, they began to fly 
towards the middle of the lake; however, I followed them fearlessly over the 
ice, in the expectation that they would soon alight. The weather was mild, 
though rather blowy. Detached black clouds moved rapidly along the face of 
Heaven in immense masses, and the sun blazed forth in unobscured splendor at 
one moment, and was completely shrouded from the eye the next. I was so intent 
on the pursuit of my game, that I hastened forward almost unconsciously, my pro- 
gress being much facilitated by a thin layer of snow which covered the ice, and ren- 
dered the footing tolerably secure. At last I fired at the ducks, and killed one 
and wounded another. I immediately picked up the first, bat its companion, 
having only been winged, began to leap away before I could get hold of it. I 
followed, but had not advanced more than twenty yards, when to my astonish- 
ment, I found that the ice was in many places covered with water to the depth of 
several inches. I stopped short, full of alarm, and irresolute what todo. It was 
evident that a thaw had already commenced, and as I well knew with what ra- 
pidity the ice broke up when once affected by a change of temperature, I be- 
came alive to all the dangers of my situation, and almost shuddered at the 
thoughts of moving from the spot on which I stwod. 

The weather had grown calm and hazy, and the sky was very black and lower- 
ing. Large flakes of snow soon began to fall languidly and perpendicularly 
through the air; and after a little time, these were accompanied by a thick 
shower of sleety rain, which gradually became so dense, that I could not discern 
the shore. I strained my eyes to catch a glance of some living object, but a 
dreary and motionless expanse stretched around me on every side, and the appall- 
ing silence that prevailed was sometimes interrupted by the receding cries of 
the wounded bird. All nature seemed to be awaiting some terrible event. I 
listened in fearful suspense, though I know not what I expected to hear. I soon 

distinguished a distant thundering noise, which gradually became stronger, and 
appeared to approach the place where I stood. Repeated explosions, and hol- 
low murmurings of irregular loudness, were succeeded by a tremendous sound 
like that of rocks bursting asunder. The ice trembled beneath my feet, and 
the next moment it was disunited by a vast chasm, which opened itself within a 
few yards of me. ‘The water of the lake rushed upwards through the gap with 
foaming fury, and began to flood the surface all around. 

I started backwards, and ran as I conceived, towards the shure ; but my pro- 
gress was soon stopped by one of those weak parts of the ice called air-holes.— 
While walking cautiously round it, my mind grew somewhat composed, and | 
resolved not to advance any farther, until I had fixed upon some way of regula- 
ting my course ; but I found this to be impossible. I vainly endeavored to dis- 
cern land, and the moaning of the wind among the distant forests alone indica- 
ted that there was any at all near me. Strong and irregular blasts, loaded with 
snow and sleet, swept wildly along, involving every thing in obscurity, and be- 
wildering my steps with malignant influence. I sometimes fancied I saw the 
spot where our post was situated, and even the trees and houses upon it: but 
the next moment a gush of wind would whirl away the fantastic shaped fogs that 
had produced the agreeable illusion, and reduce me to motionless despair. I 
fired my gun repeatedly, in the hope that the report would bring some one to my 
assistance ; however, the shores alone acknowledged, by feeble echoes, that the 
sound had reached them. 

The storm increased in violence, and at intervals, the sound of the ice break- 
ing up, rolled upon my ear like distant thunder, and seemed to mutter appalling 
threats. Alarm and fatigue made me dizzy, and I threw down my gun and 
rushed forward in the face of the drifting showe1s, which were now so thick as 
to effect my respiration. I soen lost all sense of fear, and began to feel a sort of 
frantic delight in struggling against the careering blasts. I hurried on, some- 
times leaping across frightful AR Agg the while unconscious of having any 
object in view. The ice every where cracked under my feet, and I knew that 
death awaited me, whether I fled away or remained on the same spot. I felt 
as one would do, if forced by some persecuting fiend to range over the surface 
of a black and shoreless ocean; and aware, that whenever his tormenter with- 
drew his sustaining power, he would sink down and be suffocated among the 
billows that struggled beneath him. 

At last night came on, and, exhausted by fatigue and mental excitement, I 
wrapped myself in my cloak, and lay down upon the ice. It was so dark that ] 
could not have moved one step without running the risk of falling into the lake. 
I almost wished that the drowsiness, Aha | by intense cold, would begin to 
affect me ; but I did not feel in the slightest degree chilled, and the temperature 
of the air was in reality above freezing. I had lain only a few minutes when | 
heard the howl of a wolf. The sound was indescribably delightful to my ear, 
and I started up with the intention of hastening to the spot from whence it seemed 
to proceed ; but hopeless as my situation then was, my heart shrunk within me 
when I contemplated the dangers I would encounter in making such an attempt. 
My courage failed, and I resumed my former position, and listened to the undula- 
tions of the water, as they undermined, and beat against the lower part of the icc 
on which I lay. 

About midnight the storm ceased and most of the clouds gradually forsook the 

sky, while the risins moon dispella! the darkness wiat had previously prevailed. 
Tiowever, a thick haze covered the heavens, and rendered the light dim and 
ghastly, and similar to that shed during an eclipse. A succession of noises had 
continued with little interruption for several hours, and at last the ice beneath 
me began to move. I started up, and, on looking around, saw that the whole 
surface of the lake was im a state of agitation. My eyes became dim, and I 
stretched out my arm to catch hold of some object, and felt as if al! created 
things were passing away. The hissing, grinding, and crashing produced by the 
different masses of ice coming into collision, were tremendous. Large fragments 
sometimes got wedged together, and impeded the progress of those behind them, 
which, being pushed forward by others still farther back, were forced upon the 
top of the first, and fantastic shaped pyramids and towers could be distinctly seen 
rising among the mists of night, and momentarily changing their forms, and 
finally disorganizing themselves with magical rapidity and fearful tumult. At 
other times, an immense mass of ice would start up into a perpendicular position, 
and continue gleaming in the moonshine for a little period, and then vanish like 
a spectre amoug the abyss of waters beneath it. ‘The piece of ice on which I 
had first taken my position, happened to be very large and thick, but other frag- 
ments were soon forced above it, and formed a mound six or seven feet high, on 
the top of which I stood, contemplating the awful scene around me, and fecling 
as if I no longer had the least connexion with the world, or retaining any thing 
human in my composition. 

The wind, which was pretty strong, drove the ice down the lake very fast. 
My alarms and anxieties had gradually became less intense, and I was scveral 
times overcome bya sort of stupor ; during the continuance of which, imagina- 
tion and reality combined their distracting influence. At one time I fancied 
that the snow still drifted as violently as ever, and that I distinguished through 
its hazy medium, a band of Indian chiefs walking past me upon the surface of 
the lake. ‘Their steps were noiseless, and they went along with wan and deject- 
ed looks and downcast eyes, and paid no attention to my exclamations uel en- 
treaties for relief. At another instant, I thought I was floating in the mindle of 
the ocean, and that a blazing sun flamed in the cloudless sky, and made the ice 
which supported me, melt so fast, that I heard streams of water pouring from 
its sides, and felt myself descending towards the surface of the billows. “T was 
usually awakened from such dreams by some noise or violent concussion, but 
always relapsed into them whenever the cause of disturbance ceased to 
operate. 

‘he longest and last of these slumbers was broken by a terrible shock, which 
my ice island received, and which threw me from my seat, and nearly precipita- 
ted me into the lake. On regaining my former position, and looking around, I 
perceived to my joy and astonishment, that I was in a river. The water be- 
tween me and the shore was still frozen over, and was about thirty yards wide, 
consequently the fragment of ice on which I stood could not approach any near- 
er than this. After a moment of irresolution, I leaped upon the frozen surface, 
and began to run towards the bank of the river. My feet seemed scarcely to 
touch the ice, so great was my terror least it should yive way beneath me; but 
I reached the shore in safety, and dropped down completely exhausted by fa- 
tizue and agitation. 

it was now broad daylight, but I neither sav arima's ncr human beings, nor 
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€ : Ss was not before I discover a column of smoke rising 
ed hee iately | my steps towards the spot, and on 
reaching it found a party ais s@ated round a fire. 


They received me with an air of indifference peebeeamestta net | sinaier 
ble or encouraging to me in gots. ion. However, ced myself in their 
circle, and tried to discover RS! at tribe they belonged, aye deg them in 
the different Indian languages with which I was acquainted. I soon made myself 
intelligible, and related the circumstances that had brought me so unexpectedly 
among them. At the conclusion of my narrative, the men pulled their toma- 
hawk pipes from their mouths, end looked at each other with incredulous smiles. 
I did not make any attempt to convince them of the truth of what I said, know- 
ing it would be in vain to do so, but asked for something toeat. After some de- 
liberation, they gave me a quantity of pemican, but with an unwillingness that 


dians. 

The party consisted of three men, two women, andacouple of children, all of 
whom sat or lay about the fire in absolute idleness; and their minds seemed to 
be as unoccupied as their bodies, for nothing resembling conversation ever passed 
between them. The weather was dreary and comfortless. A thick small rain, 
such as usually falls in North America during a thaw, filled the air, and the wig- 
wam under which we sat afforded but an imperfect shelter from it. I passed the 
time in the most gloomy and desponding reflections. I saw no means by which 
I could return to the trading post, and the behavior of the Indians made me 
doubt if they would be inclined to grant me that support and protection without 
which I could not long exist. One man gazed upon me so constantly and so 
steadily, that his scrutiny annoyed me, and attracted my particular attention. 
He appeared to be the youngest of the party, and was very reserved and 
unprepossessing in his aspect, andl seemed to know me, but I could not recollect 
of ever seeing him before. 

In the afternoon the rain ceased, and the Indians began to prepare for travel- 
ling.—When they had accoutred themselves, they all rose from the ground with- 


that they did not intend that I should be of the party, but I followed them imme- 
diately, and addressing myself to the person wha preceded the others, told him 
that I must aceompany them, as I neither could live in the woods alone, nor 
knew in what part of the country I was. He stopped and surveyed me from 
head to foot, saying, ‘“‘ Where is your gun? Where is your knife? Where is 
your tomahawk!” I replied that I had lost them among the ice.‘ My friend,” 
returned he, “don't make the Great Spirit angry, by saying what isnot. That 
man knows who you are. You have come to trade with us, and I suppose your 
companions have concealed themselves at a distance, least the appearance of a 
number of white men should intimidate us. They are right. Experience has 
taught us to fear the white men; but their art, not their strength, makes us 
tremble. Go away, we do not wish to have any transactions with you. We 
are not to be betrayed or overpowered by liquid fire, or any thing else you can 
offer us. None of us shall harm you. I have spoken the truth, for I have not 
two mouths.” 

When he had finished this oration, he remained silent, and I felt at a loss 
what to reply. At last I repeated my story, and endeavored to convince hii 
that I neither had any companions nor was at all ‘in a situation to trade with his 
people, or do them the slightest injury. He listened calmly to my arguments, 
and seemed to think there was some weight in them; and the young man al- 
ready mentioned stepped forwar.J, and said, “ Let the stranger go with us—the 
bones of my father cry out against our leaving him behind. I am young, but | 
dare to advise. Listen for once to the counsels of Thakakawerente.” The first 
speaker then waved his hand, asa signal that I should follow them, and the 


thé river, end Se | thar thet 


did not evince such a spirit of hospitality as I had usually met with among In- | 


out speaking a word, and walked away, one man taking the lead. I perceived | 





Ones of some superhuman voice would break the appalling silence ins 


prevailed in the wilderness around me. 
. My n by cagzeee, became so calm that J dropped into a half slumber » 
_ingwhich Thad a distinct perception where I was, but totally forgot the Tiheal 
_ stances connected with my situation. ian 
A slight noise at length startled me and I awaked full of terror, but eo.) 
not conecive why I should: feel such alarm, until recollection made the a _ 
Thakakawerente flash upon my mind. I saw a number of indistinct Sdlies.. = 
ing backwards and forwards a little way from me, and heard something b ee 
gently upon the ground. A small cloud floated before the moon, and | 36, 
with breathless wi till it passed away, and allowed her full radi ee 
reach the earth. then discovered that five deer had come to drink a rr “— 
_vulet, and that the noise of them striking their fore feet against its i. | ' 
aroused me. They stood gazing at me with an aspect so meek and eames 
that they almost seemed to incorporate wiih the moonlight, but after a littl ea 
| started away, and disappeared among the mazes of the forest. —_— 
When I surveyed the heavens, I perceived by the alteration which had tal 
_ place im their appearance, that I had slept a considerable time. The rae 
begun to descend towards the horizon ; a new succession of stars littered: os 
| the sky ; the respective positions of the different constellations were changed. 
and one of the planets which had been conspicuous from its dazzling lustre ym 
| hours before, had set, and was no longer distinguishable. It was over oie rt 
| to think that all these changes had been effected without noise, tumult, -s oa 
| sion, and that worlds performed their revolutions, and travelled through the 
boundlessness of space with a silence too profound to awaken an hho in the 
noiseless depths of the forest, or disturb the slumbers of a feeble human be _< 
I waited patiently for the appearance of Outallisso, who had not informed | 
at what hour I might expect to see him. The stars now twinkled feebly a 
the faint glow of dawn that began to light the eastern horizon, and the sex ne 
moon appeared behind some pines, and threw a rich yellow radiance wpon t\e.. 
dark boughs. Gentle rustling among the trees, and low chirpings, announced 
that the birds began to feel the influence of approaching day ; and sometimes ; 
observed a solitary wolf stealing cautiously along in the distance. While en 
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| gaged in contemplating the scene, I suddenly thought J saw an Indian a }i11); 
way off. I could not ascertain whether or not it was Outallisso, but fearins j: 
might be Thakakawerente whom I dreaded to encounter in my unarmed state, 
_I retired from the roots of the tree, and concealed myself among the brush. 
| wood. 

I remained there for some time, but did not perceive any one near me, and 
thinking that I had been deceived by fancy, I resolved to return to my former 
station, and accordingly set out towards the great tree, but shortly became alarmed 
at neither reaching it nor seeing it sv soon as I expected. I turned back in much 
agitation, and endeavored to retrace my steps to the brushwood, but al] in vain. 
[examined the most remarkable trees around me, without being able to recollect 
of having scen one of them before. I perceived that I had lost myself. ‘The mo- 
ment I became aware of this, my faculties and perceptions seemed to desert me, 
one after another, and at last, I was conscious of being in existence only by the 
feeling of chaotic and insupportable hopelessness which remained; but after a 
little time, all my intellectual powers returned with increased vigor and acute- 
ness, and appeared to vie with each other in giving me a vivid sense of the hor- 
rors of my situation. My soul seemed incapable of affording play to the tumul- 
tuous crowd of feeling that struggled to manifest it themselves. I hurried wildly 
from one place to another, calling on Outallisso and Thakakawerente by turns. 
The horrible silence that prevailed was more distracting than a thousand deafen- 
ing noises would have been. I lingered about in a state of dizzy perturbation 
My ears began to ring with unearthly sounds, and every object became distorted 
and terrible. The trees seemed to start from their places and rush past each 
other, intermingling their branches with furious violence and horrible crashing, 
while the moon careered along the sky, and the stars hurried backwards and 
forwards with eddy ing and impetuous motions. 








whole party proceeded in the same order as before. 

Our leader pushed forward, apparently without the least hesitation, though, | 
accustomed as I was to the woods, I could not discover the slightest trace of a | 
footpath. He sometimes slackeued his pace for a few moments, and looked | 
thoughtfully at the trees, and then advanced as fast as before. None of the | 
party spoke a word ; and the rustling of the dry leaves under their feet was the 
oaly sound that disturbed the silence of the forest—Though freed from the fear 
of perishing for want, I could not reflect upon my situation without uneasiness 
and alarm ; and my chance of being able to return to the post seemed diminish- 
ed every stepI took. I felt excessively fatigued, not having enjoyed any natu- 
ral or composed sleep the preceding night, and the roughness of the ground over 
which we had passed, added to my weariness in an intolerable : sa but 
I could not venture to rest by the way, lest I should lose sight of the Indians 
for ever. 

Soon after sunset, we stopped for the night, and the men set about erecting a 
wigwam, while the women kindled a fire. One of our party had killed a smal! 
deer, in the course of our journey, and he immediztcly proceeded to skin the ani- 
mal that a portion of it might be dressed for supper. When the venison was 
ready, they all sat down and partook of it, and a liberal allowance was handed 
tome; but the same silence prevailed that had hitherto been observed among 
them, and the comforts of a plentiful repast after a long journey, did not appear 
in the least degree to promote social communication. ‘he meal being finished, 
the men filled their pipes with odoriferous herbs, and began to smoke in the most 
sedate manner, and the women prepared beds by spreading skins upon the 
ground. The composed demeanor of the party harmonized well with the si- 
lence and gloominess of the night ; and it seemed that the awful solitude of the 
forests in which they lived, and the sublime and enduring forms under which 
nature continually presented herself to their eyes, had impressed them with a 
sense of theirown insignificance, and of the transitoriness of their daily occupa- 
tions and enjoyments, and rendered them thoughtful, taciturn and unsusceptible. 
[I seated myself at the root of a large tree near the wigwam, and continued 
observing its inmates, till overcome by fatigue, I sunk into a deep sleep. 

About midnight I was awakened by some one pulling my hand; on looking 
up, I perceived the Indian who had opposed my accompanying them, and whose 
name was Outallisso, standing beside me. He put his finger on his lip, by way 
of enjoining silence, and motioned that I should rise and follow him. I obeyed, 








tracting. 


a portion of the blue sky appeared directly above me. 
vorable appearances, I ventured from my place of refuge, and began to think of 
making another attempt to regain the great tree, when I heard the report of a 


I tried in vain for a long time to compose myself, and bring my feelings un- 
der due subordination. The remembrance of the past was obliterated and re- 
newed by fits and starts, but at best my recollection of any thing that had oc- 
curred to me previous to the breaking up of the ice upon the lake, was shadowy, 
dim and unsatisfactory, and I felt as if the former part of my life had been spent 
in another world. I lay down among the withered leaves and covered my face 
with my hands, that I might avoid the mental distraction occasioned by the sight 
of external o'jects. I began to reflect that I could not possibly have as yet wan- 
dered far from the great tree, and that if I called upon Outallisso at intervals, he 
might perhaps hear me, and come to my relief. Consoled by the idea, I gra- 
dually became quiet and resigned. 

I soon began to make the woods resound with the name of Outallisso ; but in 
the course of the day, atempest of wind arose, and raged with so much noise 
that I could hardly hear my own voice. <A dense mist filled the air, and involved 
every thing in such obscurity, that the sphere of my vision did not extend beyond 
five or six yards. ‘The fog was in continual agitation, rolling along i: volumes, 
ascending and descending, bursting open and closing again, and assuming strange 
and transitory forms. Every time the blast received an accession of force I heard 
a confused roaring and crashing at a distance, which gradually increased in 
strength and distinctness, till it reached that part of the forest that stretched 
around me. Then the trees began to creak and groan incessantly, their boughs 
were shattered against each other, fibres of wood whirled through the air in every 


direction, and showers of withered leaves caught up and swept along by the 


wind, met and mingled with them, and rendered the confusion still more dis- 
I stood still in one spot, looking fearfully from side to side, in the 
prospect of being crushed to death by some immense mass of falling timber, for 
the trees around me, when viewed through the distording medium of the fog, 


often appeared to have lost their perpendicularity, and to be bending toward the 


earth, although they only waved in the wind. At last I crept under the trunk 


of an old oak that lay upon the ground, resolving to remain there until the te:n- 
pest should abate. 


A short time before sunset the wind had ceased, the mists were dissipated, and 
Encouraged by these fc- 





and he led me behind a large tree which grew at a little distance from the wig- 
wam, and said, in a low voice, “ Listen to me my friend. I told you that you 
would receive no harm from us ; and shall I belie my words! Thakakawerente, 
who requested that you might be allowed to follow our steps, says that his father | 


ago. ‘This may be true, and you at the same time may be guileless ; for we 
cannot always control those who are placed under our authority. He tells me 
that the old man has twice appeared to him in his dreams to-night, desiring him 
to put you to death. “He has gone to repose himself again, and if his father 
visits him a third time during sleep, he will certainly kill you when he awakes. 
You must, therefore, hasten away, if you wish to live any longer.” ‘ What 
can I do?” cried I; *‘death awaits me whether I remain here, or fly from Tha- 
kakawerente. It is impossible for me to reach home alone.” ‘ Be patient,”’ 
returned Outallisso, “and I will try to save you. Not far from hence, the roots 
of a large oak, which has been blown down by the wind, stretched high into the 
air, and may be seen at a great distance. You must go there and wait till I | 
come to you. Keep the mossy side of the trees on your left hand, and you will | 
find the place without any difficulty.” 

Outallisso motioned me to hurry away, and I departed with a palpitating heart, | 
and plunged into the recesses of the forest, and regulated my course in the man- | 
ner he directed.—The moon was rising, and I could see to a considerable dis- | 
tance around. The rustling of the dry leaves among my fect often made me 
think that some one walked close behind me, and I scarcely dared to look back, 
lest I should see an uplifted tomahawk descending upon my head. I sometimes 
fancied I observed Thakakawerente lurking among the brushwood, and stopped 
until imagination conjured up his form in another part of the forest, which ren- 
dered me irresolute which phantom I should endeavor to avoid. 

I reached the tree sooner than I expected: itlay along the ground, and its 
immense roots projected from the trunk at right angles to the height of 12 or 14 
feet, their interstices being so filled with earth that it was impossible to sec 
through them. 

I sat down, and found the agitation of my spirits gradually subside, under the | 
tranquilizing influence of the scene. Not a breath of wind shook the trees, the | 
leafless and delicately-fibred boughs of which, when viewed against the cloudless | 
sky, seemed like a sable net-work spread overhead. ‘The nests which the birds | 
had made the preceding summer, still remained among the branches, silent, de- 
serted, and unsheltered, making the loneliness of the forest, as it were, visible to | 
the mind ; while a withered leaf sometimes dropped slowiy down, asad memorial | 
of the departed glories of the vegetable world. A small rivulet ran within a little | 
distance of me, but its course was so concealed by long grass, that I could have. 
been aware ofits existence by the murmuring of its waters only, had it not glit- | 
tered dazzlingly in the moonshine at one spot while flowing over a large smooth | 
stone. When I looked into the recesses of the forest, I saw trees ranged before 
each other like colossal pillars, and gradually blending their stem together until | 
they formed a dark and undefined mass. In some places, a scathed trunk, whiten- 
ed with the moss of successive centuries, stood erect in spectral grandeur 
like a being whom immense age and associations, rivetted to long-past times, 
had isolated from the sympathies of his fellow mortals. As the moon gradually. 
rose on the arch of Heaven, her light fell at different angles, and the aspect of | 
the woods was continually changing. New and grander groups of trees came 
into view, and mighty oaks and chesnut seemed tu stalk forward, with majestic 
slowness, from the surrounding obscurity, and after a time to give place to a suc- 











cession of others, by retiring amidst the darkness from which they had at first 
emerged. ‘Tremors of awe began tv pervade my frame, and I almost expected 


was murdered by a party of people under your command, about nine moons | had lost yourself, and discharge 
I killed him.” 


came by his death. 
camp, suspected that I had told you that he intended to kill you. 
with having done so, and I scorned to deny it. 
truth, and he said I had betrayed my trust, and at the same time struck me on 


the face. 


rifle. I was so petrified with joy and surprise that I had_no power to call out 
till the filing was repeated. 
soon saw him advancing towards me. 


I then shouted “ Outallisso” several times, and 


** Why are you not at ead nrg I appointed ?” cried he; “I feared you 
my gun as a signal—Thakakawerente is dead— 


There was some blood on Outallisso’s dress, but he looked so calm and care- 
less that I hesitated to believe what he told me. 

‘‘ T do not deceive you ;” said he, “ and I will tell you how Thakakawerente 
He awaked soon after midnight, and not finding you in the 
He taxed me 
His anger made him forget the 


Now you know an Indian never forgives a blow, or an accusation such 
as he uttered. I buried my tomahawk in his head. His friends lay asleep in 
the wigwam, and I dragged away his body to some distance, and covered it with 
leaves, and then concealed myself till I saw them set out on their journey, which 
they soon did, doubtless supposing that Thakakawerente and | had gone on be- 
fore. I have been at the great tree since morning, but the mist and the tempest 
prevented me from seeking you till now. Be satisfied, you shall see the corpse 
of Thakakawerente. Follow me !” 

Outallisso aow began to proceed rapidly through the forest, and I walked be- 
hind him without uttering a word. We soon reached the spot where the Ju- 
dians had slept the night preceding, and found the wigwam remaining, and like- 
wise several embers of fire. My companion immediately fanned them into a state 
of brightness, and then collected some pieces of dry wood that lay around, and 
piled them upon the charcoal. The whole soon burst into a blaze, and we 
both sat down within its influence, Outallisso at the same time presenting me 
with a quantity of pemican, which proved very acceptable, as I had eat nothing 
for more than twenty hours. 

After we had reposed ourselves a little, Outallisso rose up, and motioned that 
I should accompany him. He conducted me to a small pile of brushwood and 
dry leaves, part of which he immediately removed, and I saw the corpse of Thak- 
akawerente stretched beneath. I shrunk back, shuddering with horror, but he 
pulled me forwards, and said I must assist him in conveying the body to the tire. 
Seeing me still unwilling, he took it up in his arms, and hurrying away, depositet 
it inthe wigwam. I followed him, and asked what he meant by doing so. . 

“ Are you ignorant of ourcustoms!” said he. “ When an Indian dies all his 
property must be buried with him. He who takes any thing that belonged to a 
dead person, will receive a curse from the Great Spirit in addition. After I had 
killed Thakakawerente, I took up his tomahawk by mistake, and carried it away 
with me. I must now restore it, and also cover him with earth, lest his bones 
should whiten in the sun. cabs 

Outallisso now proceeded to arrange the dress of the dead man, and likewise 
stuck the tomahawk in his girdle. H+ next went a little way into the forest, 
for the purpose of collecting some bark to put in the bottom of the grave, and I 


was left alone. 


The night was dark, dim and dreary, andthe fire bummed feebly and irregularly. 
A superstitious awe crept over me, and I dared hardly look round, though I 
sometimes cast an involuntary glance at the corpse, which had a wild and fear- 
ful appearance. Thakakawerente lay upon his back, and his long. lank, black 
hair was spread confusedly upon his breast and neck. His half opened cyes still 
retained a glassy lustre, and histeeth were firmly set against each other. Large 
dashes of blood stained his vest, and his clenched hands and contracted limbs 
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showed what struggles had preceded death. When the flickering light of he 
fire happened to fall upon him, I almost fancied that he began to move, @ 


would have started away, had not a depressing dread chained me to the spot ; but 
the sound of Outalisso’s axe in some sBty Swe the fears that chilled my 


heart, and I spent the time in listening to the regular recurrence of its strokes 
until he came back with an armful of bark. 

I assisted him in burying Thakakawerente under the shade of a tall waluut 
tree ; and when we had accomplished this, we returned to the fire, and waited 
‘ill moonlight weuld enable us to pursue our journey. Outalisso had willingly 
agreed to conduct me home, for he wished to change his abode for a season, lest 
Thakakawerente’s relations should discover his guilt, and execute vengeance 
bpon him. 

We set out about an hous after miduight, and travelled through the woods 
till dawn, when we came in sight of the river, on the banks of which I had first 
fallen in with the Indians. In the course of the day, Outalisso procured a canoe, 
and we paddled up the stream, and next morning reached the trading post on the 
side of the lake. 





Foreign Police. 


‘A Thing of Shreds and Patches.” 





KrirusH Perry Sesstons.—Con Comyn, a country tailor, with knee-strings 
untied, face unwashed, and (judging from the half-saucy, half-ludicrous expression 
of his phiz), recent misdeeds unrepented of, was introduced to the Bench’s no- 
tice by the attendant police as a “case,” i. ¢€.,a young gentleman, whom they 
found “not able,” as one of the vigilant gendarmes expressed it, ‘to sit, stand, 
or walk in the kitchen of Mrs. M*Donnell’s house the night before.” It appeared 
that the fashioner, accompanied by a few others of the same calibre, had been 
making merry, but not content with so doing, and despite the interference of 
‘* sweethearts and wives,” they also kicked up a “‘ bobbery,” during the progress 
of which the balustrade of the stairs leading into the kitchen had been carried 
away. The occupants of the house being, like the British navy, short-handed, 
had interfered in vain, “ an’ sure,” as Mrs. M‘Donnell herself pathetically ob- 
served, ‘“‘where was the use 0’ reasonin’ cases wid people that had the d—1 in 
‘em, as the same bunch o’ tailors had?” So snip and his associates had it all their 
own way. 

Mine hostess of the ‘Six Hurlers,” seizing on the book with avidity, gave it a 
couple of determined smacks, and then opened at railroad speed. ‘ Be the var- 
tue o’ me oath, gintlemen, ye’d imagine ’twas a throop o’ horses was knockin’ our 
little place into sawdust, so ye would. The pot o’ praties upset, the child sereechin’, 
an’ as for Con Comyn, he batthered us all to death, a’most, so he did. Purshuin 
to meself ov I ever thought a han’ful o’ tailors could kick up sich dreadful de- 
light.” [A laugh.] 

Con—Oh, confusion to id, Mrs. M‘Donnell- oh, sluo abounds, fair play for a 
Jon ' F’thez, sure you seen tue usage | got, didn’t you, why ! 

Mrs. M-it.—Usage! Fakes, [ seen you dancin’ on little Micky Burke’s car- 
case, as ly it “twas a new clay floore you wor tryin’ to harden ; an’ when my hus- 
band wanted to dhraw you, you only gev him a hand an’ fut, an’ sint him acrass 
the other man’s body. Usage, indeed ! 

Ihe fighting tailor drew himself up at this recapitulation of his powers, and 
giving his miserable shoulders a loosening hitch, like a bruiser about to set-to, he 
handed the bench a soiled and folded piece of paper, and said—* Read that, gin- 
tlemen, an’ then condim me if ye like, that’s what I say.” And slapping the 
crown of his castor, he looked around for the approbation of the bystanders. ~The 
clerk of the court read the document, which was as follows :— a 

‘To Con. Comyn.—I hear o’ your braggin’, you miserable spint herrin’, that 
haa neither the heart or appointments of a man. You thrun me by accident at 
the gaola Sunday even, but be at Pat M‘Donncll’s to-night, an’ I’m your man 
on fist or stick; an’ iv I don’t take the selvage o’ your lip, and make a pat- 
thern o’ your face, I’m not the boy I thought I was, that’s all. 

** Micn. Burke.” 

‘How came you to send this letter?” said the magistrate to the challenger, 
who popped up on the table, with both the lappel of his coat and the skin of his 
iose a little the worse for wear. 

Mr. Barke—Begor then, sir, jest out ov a frolic ; an’ God help uz. we all got 
leady, an’ Con. Comyn biggined.to boast, an’ “ blug a bounds,” says he, “‘ some- 
thin’ tells me [ll dhraw blood before very long, I fecl 30 able and so wicked! 
Where’s the man now,” says he, “that I wouldn’t put on the crown of his head, 
barri.’ Dan O'Connell or the parish priest?” [Great laughter. ] 

Magistrate—Bat that didn’t justify your inviting him to fight with you. 

Burke—Surely not, your reverince, surely not; but choke id for sperrits we 
wer hearty, an’ so when we dhrank enough, we argued enough, then we wrastled 
enough, an’ that led to the boxin’ till I got sore bones, an’ the police got Con. 
fast asleep, an’ dhramin’ away in the corner. [Laughter.] 

‘The d—lI speed you,” muttered Master Cornelius in the ear of his antago- 
‘‘see what you did; see, now, I’ve to pay half-a-crown.” 

Michael Burke laughed long and loud. ‘ Half-a-crown is it?” he exclaimed, 
‘an’ well you desarve it, he was a knowledgable man that said ‘One Comyn is 
enoagh fora county!’ Oh, ’pon me word, he spoke the good truth, dead or alive, 
or on horseback.” 


Connau al 


Z11st 5 


A Child of Song. 

Honor to-Paddy’s land! “ Hip, hip, hurrah!” for Clare county—there be 
choice spirits among us yet! Do you doubt it! Come up here, Thady O'Hara. 

And ‘Thady O'Hara did come up, and his garments were torn, and great 
was his indignation, and the plain “why and because” was that he ricochetted 
towards home on St. Patrick’s night, aleetle by the head, he had just given a 
brace of hurroos for the tutelar samt, which Aurroos drew upon him a volley 
of cabbage-stalks from some of the “young blood of Ireland,” for larking con- 
gregated. 

Magistrate , “You were singing rather uproariously, we've been given to 
understand.” 

‘Well, an’ so atself,” whimpered poor Thaddeus, “ Was J to be used this a” 
way, and not for lifting up adawny blast ofa song! Look gintlemen, God love 
ye! an’ look ;” and here he flung aside his ample coat-skirt, and disclosed an un- 
seemly breach in the “‘worser part” of him. ‘God be wid ould times ; oh, blud 
slive, sick a peltin’ for jest singing 

“*Arra, shade o’ St. Patrick, how can ye lie azy, 
An’ the boys ridiculin’ ye’r own fav’rite day ? 
’Tis enough just to make you rowl owdher the daisy, 
To see sich a change in the jim o’ the say. 
E* then grate was i 
Magistrate : 








“Oh, come, come, that’s quite enough of it.” 


‘Well, well, surely, sir,” laughed Thady O'Hara, “ but, indeed, I'd be over 
beholden to ye, if ye’d just hear out the thing?” and the great O” hiccoughed 


most suspiciously, rowling his dexter eye a-la Kean. Well, wake it up 
““« FE” then grate was the fightin’, ov cock, an’ ov man, 

(Steel spurs, an’ shillelaghs in mighty demand ;) 
Afore Mathew sprung up like a canonised Dan, 

An, banished divarsion clane out o’ the land. 
Allileu! ’twas the sport on the road to be rowlin’, 

All plasther’d wid gutteer, an’ painted wid blood: 
To be wheelin’, an’ weltin’, an’ peltin’, an’ howlin’, 

An’ croostin’ a boy ‘fore he knew where he stud: 
But, ochhone, ’tis all over. Some crue! bewildrin’ 

Is come ‘pon the people an’ leads ’em asthray— 
The ghost 0’ St. Patrick may blush for his childrin’, 

Whin ’tis coffee they swigs on his giddy birth day.’ 


‘There, ‘tis all now, the whole beginin’ an’ indin’, sum an’ substance,” con- 


inued ‘Thady, ‘an’ whin I just give little Briney Curtin, here, a box in the air 
for hoppin’ a cabbage stump off o” ‘me pole, Pll engage up wid Cosgre, the tailor, 
an’ give me a hand an’ fut that put me on me sate in three shakes: Aye, Indeed, I 
declare to you, I thought the brains were spattered out o’ me on the paymint” 
(great laughter.) } 


“Oh, easy, Thady,”’ exclaimed the accused. “how on airth could a come- 


down on that part 0’ you, hurt your head or your brains, supposin’ you had any '— 


Spake to that, my daisy-cutter.” 

O'Hara: Why not now, as wise as you look? What would you sav. if the 
bad look was for ever follein’ a man, that’s for ever follein’ me. Ave, indeed, 
be it known to you, Mick Congre, that ov I got a kick in the behind, *twould 
blacken me eye.” —(roars of laughter.) ’ 

Thi * proceeding to extremities *’ cut the matter short: the Bench intima- 
ting to the melodious mourner over Paddy's degeneracy, that he must in 
future ‘sing small,” or take the consequences (from the police) of his anti- 
Matthew vagaries. 








Evopement.—At Huntingdon, on Wednesday, Frederick Rees Barratt, a 


teacher of music, was indicted on a charge of feloniously and for ‘motives of 


lucre’’ carrying away one Mary Ellis, with intent to seduce her or marry her, 
against her will; and Martin Mayle was charged with aiding and abetting him.— 
Mary Ellis is the orphan child of a wealthy farmer of Petersboro, and was six- 
teen in January last, She became acquainted with Barratt when at school, 
where he taught musie at Stamford. She fell in love with him, and letters 
pass d between them. Miss Ellis was removed by her mother to a school in 
Somersham, whither Barratt followed her to keep up the acquaintance. On the 
3d instant, as she was walking with Miss Pocock, the schvolmistress, the other 
girls following in a row, the prisoner came up ia a gig, driven by Mayle, an 





ostler at an inn in Somersham. Barratt leaped out of the gig, caught Mary 
Ellis round the waist, lifted her into the gig, jumped in after oH and drove off 
at arapid pace to Huntingdon. From Huntingdon they went in a chaise to 
Northampton, intending to proceed by the railway to London; but there the fu- 
gitives were overtaken by the lady’s brother, and she was conveyed home.— 
Although in her examination in chief, Mary Ellis supported the charge against 
the prisoner to some extent, yet on her cross examination by Mr. Sidney Taylor, 
she stated many circumstances in direct contradiction of the supposition that she 
was unwilling to accompany or marry the prisoner. Her love-letters to him 
were read in court ; and she admitted that at the inn in Northampton she allowed 
Barratt to kiss her, and declared she would never leave him. ‘The jury found 
Barratt guilty of 4 common assault, and recommended him to mercy; but the 
judge, Baron Parke, sentenced him to fifteen months’ imyrisonment, without 
hard labor. Mayle was acquitted. The Judge said he never saw a young per- 


son of such extraordinary capacity as Mary Ellis seemed to possess. She is also 
very handsome. Spectator. 


THE WASHINGTON CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editor of the New York ‘ Spirit of the Times :” 

Mr. Editor :—In your paper of the 7th December last I addressed you a 
statement of the facts which lead to the decision of the Washington Jockey | 
Club, last fall, against Buck-Eye in his race with Rowena on the 2d of Oct. 
last. The statement was made to do away any unfavorable impressions that 
might be entertained of the fairness and intelligence of the Jockey Club, and | 
in reply to the view taken of that decision by a writer in your paper ef the 23d 
November. This controversy, I beg you to recollect, Mr. Editor, was first in- 
troduced in your valuable paper by the act of your Washington correspon‘lent. 
He brought before the public, in an unfavorabte light, the deliberate and almost 
unanimous decision of a respectable Jockey Club. But I feel free to declare 
that I am satisfied he did so in no unfriendly spirit. Still it devolved on some 
member of the Club to sustain the justice of the sentence and explain the rea- 
sons for making the decision. In my last I confined myself, mainly, to a state- 
ment of the facts, making very few deductions therefrom, and confining myself | 
to a few brief observations, hoping that such a statement of facts and the reasons 
for making the decision would prove sufficient. I find, however, that the same, 
or some other Washington correspondent, who signs himself ‘* One of the M:- | 
nority,”’ after a lapse of between four and five munths, has revived the contro- 
versy in your paper of the 18th inst., with a promise of more ‘* das¢ words” on a 
future occasion. It is my purpose, although much engaged in active business, 
to reply to that communication. Before proceeding to do so, as in duty bound, 
however, I must pay my respects to yourself. 

In publishing the first communication in your paper,—the one giving the un- 
favorable view of the decision of the Judges and Club, an Editorial article ac- 
companied it, declaring it to be from “ a favorite correspondent "—that you 
* had previously heard, and with profound regret,” of the Washington ditliculties 
—that “the version of your correspondent agreed, in all important features, 
with what you had previously heard on the same theme.” ‘Thus favorably in- 
troducing to the notice of your readers the communication of your correspondent, 
and adding your previous knowledge, which agreed with his statements, | 
thought it not unfair to consider you as endorsing his views, and to give you a | 
gentle touch for sodoing. In publishing my reply to that communication an edi- 
torial article accompanied it disclaiming such first endorsement, and fully and 
frankly endorsing my view of the question. Such endorsement being referred 
to by * One of the Minority,” in your paper of the 18th inst., and complained of— 
a third editorial appears in which the “ Senior Editor” declares he was ‘“ a thou- 
sand miles off at the time of the dispute ’’—that he “has not penned an article 
on its merits from first to last,” and claims to be “ non-committal”’ in this mat- 
ter. Now, Mr. Spirit, the public know nothing of “ senior” and junior Editor. 
I had always supposed, notwithstanding his great tact and information, that the 
Editor was a junior. That he was a young sound nag with scarcely a windgall 
or blemish about him. But however good and true a nag we may think him, in 
his general running, neither of the parties to this controversy can permit him, 
after being fairly started in the spirit of this sweepstake to take both and all sides 
of the track, or to make and withdraw and remake his entries. The dispute in this 
case is essentially as to which side of a track a leading nag is permitted to take 
inarace. But although you are admitted to be a leading and favorite nag with 
all persons, we are not willing to permit you to take both sides of the track to 
yourself, and change over at pleasure. An editorial paragraph is from the Edi- 
tor—always—and you are just as much responsible for each and every para- 
graph appearing as editorial, whether at home or abroad, as you will be for the 
sayings and doings of your better half and little responsibilities. So keep to 
the track, and when you have taken your ground don’t swerve from it. Run in 
this little race as you do in your great races, fairly, kindly and truly,—carrying 
your just weight out to the last, and if we do occasionally touch you with the in- 
citing spur, or the friendly lash, we rely on your géod broad shoulders and strong 
back, and gameness, not to flinch under either. 

(The Senior Editor of the “Spirit” pleads guilty to being a junior—of the crime of 
being a young man, but half a dozen year’s experience beyond that of the Junior, (who 
acquitted himself well as a “ Freshman,” and promises to carry off the first honors of 
his ‘* Sophomore ” year,) would have induced him to give the statements of each party 

















to violate the rule, or throw himself out of the race. 
spirit of kindness, by saying that his allusion to the rule which provides for a ri- 


| stances under which the owner may have the advantage of it. 


| “ nonishments ; 





without comment, leaving his readers to make up their minds upon the merits of the case 
submitted to their judgment. The Senior editor made a tour last Fall of 4000 miles, and 
thoughresponsible for whatever was said for hin in his absence, he thinks the fact of his 
being 1000 miles from home should, in a degree, shield him from a very severe criticism 
of the editorial course of his paper—more especially, as no endeavor to influence the 
public mind was made, nor were the feelings of any party wounded.] 

For your correspondent’s anecdote of “ Charley Jones of Clean-Drinking ” we 
must all make acknowledgments. You have already made yours as you had 
the benefit of its application. Could not your correspondent, who wields a well 
known ready and classic pen, be induced to place on record other equally good 
sayings and doings of the same well known eccentric and respectable gentle- 
man! Many are treasured up in the memory of his neighbors (all of whom | 
were his friends,) and all would feel especially indebted to ‘* One of the Mi- 
nority ” if he would record them. 





* One of the Minority ” candidly admits that the law and the facts, as given by 
rayself, were plainly and correctly stated ; except, perhaps, that partin which I | 
state that “ after Buck-Eye had passed the mare with apparent ease, one third 
of a mile from home, the rider of Rowena took a strong pull on the mare 
as soon as passed, and thus coaxed Buck-Eye back,” which latter part of the 
statement, he thinks, may be considered somewhat gratuitous. I think it only 
necessary, in reply to that remark, to state that the universally respected Ist 
Vice President of the Club so stated, literally, in his evidence before the Club, 
to induce my adversary to reverse his opinion, and to ensure to me the general 
belief that it was not a gratuitous assertion. I considered it a highly important | 
fact in the case, coming, as it did, from a calm and careful observer, of great ex- 
perience and observation in racing ; for it proved that the mare’s chance of the 
heat was not entirely out or given up, and the possibility of her being able, if 
permitted, to beat Buck-Eye out in the heat—by placing it ona brush. 

** One ofthe Minority ” proceeds to remark on the rule which requires “ the 
foremost horse, 7x any-part of a race, to bear in, so as to leave a free passage 
on the outside for any nags that may wish to pass.” He thinks that it ought | 
to have a liberal interpretation, an1 all rules like it; that it was construed on 
this occasion too literally, and must lead to monstrous injustice; that it does | 
not provide for the distance which the leading horse must be ahead—no mat- | 
ter, he continues, if it be 50 or 500 yards—of all the rest, and that it provides, | 
within itself, no punishment for a departure from it, and asks if there is not the | 
most manifest propriety in leaving a discretion with the judges to determine | 
whether there was any ifention to commit the offence of foul riding. 

To all this I reply, that the deciding judges in construing the rules literally, on 
this occasion, thought they did sv liberally ; that the bearing in is only necessary 
when the leading horse has taken a place in the track which does not in fact be- 
long tohim, and is “called on” by finding a horse near him to take his own pro- 
per place ; that there must be some part of the track left to the horses in the 
rear, which must be the outside, as they are expressly forbid to take the track on the | 
inside, except at their peril. ‘That all parts of a track should not be open to a | 
leading herse alone—some part should be assigned to those behind ; and that the | 
rules of a Jockey Club should not be exclusively framed to benefit the best nag 
inarace. Ifaleading nagis not satisfied with any of that part of a track one half 
or two-thirds from the inside, he can draw up and let some other animal take it. 
I admit freely that that rule does not provide “within itself” a punishment for 
disobeying it. But if ‘‘One of the Minority ” will refer to the 6th article, quoted | 
in my last (and which he must certainly have overlooked), he will there find the | 
penalty laid down, and the duty of the judges pointed out. The horse is distanced, 
and the judges bound to pronounce the sentence. 

‘One of the Minority” then comes to the gist of the whole matter, and the 
point or principle on which he has so singulerly, as the judges, the Club, and 1} 
think, been led intoerror. I say so singularly, as I mean it literally, it being the 
only error of judgment I have ever heard ascribed to my opponent, if I do not | 
mistake who he is. “ Foul riding,” he states, must necessarily be considered as 
a species of crime; andno crime can be committed except intentionally ; that 
the “quo animo” should always be taken into consideration, &c. He adds that | 
when the Club resolved that neither the rider nor owner of Buck-Eye had inten- 
tionally done wrong, they cut the thread of their own decision, which pronounced | 
the act foul riding, &c. There we meet, and it is there we differ. I contend 
that there may be foul riding which is intentional, and would require that rider , 
and owner should be ever after expelled the course ; and that there may be “ other 
sorts ” of foui riding, which may be the result of accident, of inexcusable igno- | 











rance, or from great inattention from never having looked at the rules of the 


| Minority”’ has omitted to do so “ from want of leisure.” 
| vantages of his well-stored mind, he has the good fortune to be truly a gentleman 


course, and which, by throwing contending nags winn 

may prove a misfortune to the offending ae y! peal oe mp y tivel = 
the judges to pronounce a forfeiture. I again ask, by way of illustrate gyudon d 

a rider to lose accidentally 10 or 12-Ibs. of his weight? Sup Pe ik he 
unmanageable, and that after he has run a quarter of a mile he flies the track to 
the left or right, and comes in at the head of the stretch, and first to the stand ? 
Or suppose he umintentionally dismounts, that is, without any intention to slieee 
his horse of his weight, or slip his own, would the absence of any intention to do 
wrong save him froma similar judgment and penalty? I am aware that the res- 
pected gentleman ‘on the other side of the house” states that such cases do not 
belong to the class of cases under diseussion, and are by no means analagous. I 
am constrained to take issue with him in that opinion, and to leave it to be de- 
cided between us. I take this occasion to say, in reply to his remark, that he 
‘‘does not see how it could well happen that a boy could dismount unirtention- 
ally before coming up to weigh,” that I have seen it happen, on more than one 
occasion, and have seen at least one race lost by a rider’s doing so. A boy may 


lose his presence of mind, forget the rule prohibiting his getting down, and by so 
doing be raled out, as in some courses, or declared distanced as in others; and 


yet he might beof fall weight bodily, and therefore have no motive or intention 
I must retort, but in a 


der’s falling from his horse, * such a case is by no means analagous to the particu- 
lar one now under consideration.” That is a special act of grace extended in 
extraordinary cases. But at the same time, it expressly provides for the circum- 
The nag must be 
rode in “by a person of sufficient weight,” and the horse must “turn back to the 
place where the rider fell.” If One of the Minority” has cause of complaint 
on account of any rule being a severe one, the rule last referred tois that rule ; 
and yet all racing communities admit it to be a just one. His reference to it, so 


far from weakening my argument, has, I humbly aid sincerely believe, a contrary 


bearing. 

I would be disposed, Mr. Editor, to dread or avoid a controversy with your cor- 
respondent, “if I do not mistake my man,” more, I sincerely believe, than with 
any gentleman I have ever met in my little career of life, if my cause were weak 
or unjust; for I have never met his superior in general information, and knew 
full well the strength and clearness of his head, which is proverbial. But I find 


myself free of all such embarrassment on this occasion, because my faith is 


strong in the force of the facts in this case, and the justness of the decision in 
question, and the fairness and propriety of the rules under which that decision 
was pronounced. 

I know scarcely any department of life, either religion, politics, finance, do 
mestic economy, agriculture, or the gentlemanly relaxation of racing (when pur- 
sued as among neighbors and gentlemen, as in the olden time), in which I would 
be disposed to respect the opinions of any man more than those of your corres- 
pondent. Very few, if any, I assure you, would I consider as of equal weight. 
Nor do I know of any branch of information and real practical wisdom in which 
he is more at home than in matters of law, so far as I am capable of forming a 
judgment. “ You may therefore readily credit me in saying that I feel surprised he 
should forget, knowing his memory to be especially tenacious, that all offences 
even in law are not crimes, and that there are at least two classes of punishments 
in legal tribunals. One class may justly be considered as he styles the decision, 
’* whereas there is another class, he will recollect, that are in- 
flicted by way of penalties or forfeiture, for neglects or carelessness, without 
being intended as punishments for crime. If I were deliberately, and “ with 
malice aforethought,” to inflict a wanton injury on the person of my neighbor, by 
killing or injuring him, I should be justly punzshed by one sentence of acourt, as a 
criminal, branding me with infamy! But if, by negligence of myself, agent, or 
servant, I inflict other classes of injuries on my neighbor, without even the 
slightest intention or malice, am I not liable to certain penalties in consequence ? 
Suppose I wantonly suffer my agent, my servant, my stallion, my ox, or my hogs 
to injure my neighbor, his family, or his property, would I not be liable to cer- 
tain penalties or forfeitures in consequence ! Would I not be compelled to 
make good the injury sustained? Or would the absence of malice, or my plead- 
ing to the court the absence of all intention to do wrong save me from a judg- 
ment! The judge would be apt to tell me, “Sir, I am satisfied you had no 
malice or intention to do wrong; were I not so satisfied I should put you in 
prison as acriminal. But yoa have injured your neighbor by gross negligence, 
by not paying proper respect and attention to the laws that have been enacted for 
your government, and must pay the, forfeit.” I contend that even in a Court of 
Law, punishments are frequently, nay-daily inflicted, where thereis no bad inten- 
tion or malice even suspected! But were it otherwise, did it always require in @ 
Court of Law bad intention to bring on one’s self certain “ fines and forfeitures,” 
it should not be expected that a Jockey Club of gentlemen, who have no abso- 
lute law to protect the innocent public, especially betters, but merely a code of 
rules of honor, that such proofs should not be considered always necessary. 
Cc riain things are wBeredl | Jockey Club rules, others prohibited, under cer- 
tain penalties ; and it is necessary sometimes to injure the interests of the innocent 
and honorable, to prevent the guilty and dishonorable from taking advantage of 
such omissions to enforce the rules of a elub. Should “‘ One of the Minority” again 
appear in this controversy, I call on him to hold up his hand and say, if in adminis- 
tering justice which (“if I do not mistake who he is”) he has been in the habit of 
dispensing for 30 years, without fear, favor or affection, he has not frequently in- 
flicted fines, forfeitures, or penalties, for injuries or neglects when there was no 
malice suspected or bad intentions proven. As intimated in my last, however, E 
am not now altogether satisfied as to the correct intentions of the parties referred 
to. I for one, was willing to take that view of the case, in voting to forfeit the 
race to the horse, and so urged on the club; indeed I drew up the resolutions ac- 
quitting those parties of any wrong intentions ; but the facts afterwards elicited, 
and the after declarations of the person starting the horse, are calculated to 
cause doubts on the subject. To say the least of it, when he acknowledged he 
“had never read the rules” of his own clug, and that if he had read them, 
“he should pay no sort of respect or attention to them,” he proved what was 
sufficient, I should say, to shew there was great ignorance, where there should 
have been especial information, and great want of respect, where there should 
have been a different feeling. 

I have referred to the lapse of time from my former communication and the 
one I am replying to, between 4 and 5 months. I draw consoling beliefs from 
this delay to answer my first communication. I cannot admit that “ One of the 
In addition to the ad- 


of fortune and of leisure. Living in retirement in true olimm cum dignitate, 
surrounded by all that can contribute to a happy frame of mind for epistolary 
correspondence ;—composition to such a mind, is amusement, not labor. How 
then can the delay referred to be accounted for? My notion is, Mr. Editor, that 
the statement of facts on my part, for it was little else, was difficult to meet ; 
and that adelay, until those facts had been in a measure forgotten by my oppo- 
nent, as well as the public, was necessary. Iam so disposed to think, because 
the facts have not been replied to, in detail ; but at the same time I am far from 
supposing that such a course was pursued deliberately ard intentionally. My 
impression is that the facts detailed, acted on my opposing knight with such 
force as to stagger him in his saddle, and that he was compelled to take time to 
recover. He proposes at a future day to continue this discussion. I hope he 
may not do so, for giant as he is, I shall feel compelled to harness up my little 
sling, and have a friendly throw at him. My impression is, however, that we 
shall meet, face to face, and have to discuss this matter fully and freely, if he 
does not, like a practical republican, in the mean time, yield to the will of the 
majority. He wasin the minority as a judge,—he was of a very small minority 
in the club. and sooner or later, if I be not mistaken, he will have to submit, as 
he will do with a good grace, to the popular opinion. My opponent was, in old- 
en times. one of the few heads of the Turf, when the Turf had few or none but 
gentlemen, planters, and farmers, attached to, or to support it. The rales of 
those days were very properly less severe. But is he not sensible of a change 
in that respect, of late years, and ought he especially not be willing to admit, 
that rules of a rigid character are more essentially necessary at the present day. 
It is well known that we have unfortunately at least a mixture of a class requir- 
ino rules of an iron character to bind them. He too, was entirely out of our 
club fur many years, when the rules now under discussion especially were adopt- 
ed, for reasons well known to his friends, and creditable to himself, and has but 
recently rejoined it. To that absence in the active business of the club for a 
series of years, when the rules referred to and others were adopted, from the 
force of circumstances, and the necessary conseqzence—his losing the run of 
the rules, solely, I attribute his opposing views of them. I trust he may again 
prove to be, as in his former career, one of the staunch patrons and friends of @ 
gentlemanly Turf, and of our little club, and that he may yrs Peseagerg OS eo 
flect back on us the example of his own life, and the respectability of m _ 
lacter. le 
P.S. In my last by omitting the word “ not,” your compositor made me spea 
exactly what I did not, and by the omission of a sentence 1) another part, ob- 
scured the meaning of a whole paragraph. 





Racine Stvp ror Save.—On the first of May next will be sold, at public 
auction, in Montreal, the whole of Capt. SuHrg.ey s thoroughbred Horses, pee 
sisting of the “Queen” and “ Midas,” &c. &c. An opportunity will then be 
afforded to gentlemen of the Turf, to possess themselves of some of the ae 
bred horses on the continent. The performances of the “ Queen and “ Midas 
are well known, and we should be glad to see them return again to the Province, 
as they are so well calculated to uphold its present reputation, and to add to its 
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A RABBIT PITCH ; 


AT BRADGATE PARK, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


reader of 3 Magazine, I 2g leave to contribute a trifle to its 
“ ee of t resmesfe arta agg And should re come strictly within what is 
understood by the term “ h ing,” some allowance must be made for 
afemale pen. I can only with perfect confidence assert, that I have but at- 
tempted to describe a scene anda sport (if it may be so denominated) which 


“ithe prection of t ni Rabbit Warrens by Pitches, a practice so common 


in many parts of England, may appear to the true, or rather oe and — 
rtsman, as approximating 4@ little too closely to poaching ; ut to one who, 
like myself, enjoys nature under her wildest as well as her most simple appear- 
ances,—a Rabbit Pitch carries with it as great a zest as the severest and truest 
course run on the downs of Wiltshire ever awoke in the heart of a devoted 
rr ° 
Ties iad I am about to describe, and which I seek to enrol in the agreeable 
cl-mns of your valuable periodical, took place at Bradgate, in Leicestershire, 
a spot yet hallowed in the memory of many a brave sportsman ;—and by none 
held more dear than by the party who now offers a tribute to its early associa- 
tions. The Pitch in question was set a few years after the Earl of Stamford 
had sold his pack of fox-hounds ;—that pack—the pride—the boast—the heart's 
blood of its huntsman! the crack pack of the country. It was at this period, 
being myself a resident in the humble but beautiful cottage of this excellent 
sportsman, that there appeared one evening a more than unusual commotion in 
him and his family—and upon enquiry, it was found that one of the largest 
Pitches of the Park was that night to be set. I, of course, made one of the party, 
and accordingly about three o’clock ona bright moonlight morning we all sallied 
forth “to the death” of many an inoffensive little member of the grey family ! 

I know not whether your readers, the principal part of which must doubtless 
come under the denomination of sportsmen, will tolerate so great an innovation 
on honest sport as that of which I am now attempting a description, but it is not 
a period of more than thirteen years ago that I beheld Lord Grey (the son of 
the present Earl of Stamford), and a single friend of his Lordship, in the brief 
space of six hours, destroy, by the gun, 360 couple of Rabbits ! Was this sport- 
ing! Not according to my idea of the rules of a generous pastime ; and when 
I beheld the cart that was summoned from the keeper's lodge to contain the furry 
result of the massacre, I could not help jotting it down in my heart as a com- 
plete butchery! It was unadulterated death on the spot, for the poor grey ob- 
jects of terror were not allowed even the common chance of arun for life and 
liberty! But to return— 

I shal! never forget the sensations that haunted me as I accompanied Mr. 
Hardey (at that time keeper) through the little wicket ofthe Lodge, out,—upon 
the wild and romantic scenery by which we were on every side surrounded. The 
dark wood (rook-possessed) that skirted the dwelling,—tne mantling towers sad- 
dening in age and decay,—and rendered dear to the heart of every Englishman 
and Englishwoman from their being the birth-place, the country home,—and the 
nourisher in youth, by nature (“the kindest mother still”), of the unhappy, the 
peerless , the murdered Lady Jane Grey !—the bleak hills of Charnwood,—and 
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| on one of the adjoining rocks, quietly to await a summons to the 


over the acy Nagy cna a black rabbit (a kind which in 


nxit of the Gimes. 
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h iving the nets, struck as suddenly into the 
fern. 1 watched its progress, as it rustled under the decayed herbage with 
anxiety. 


i ae be an old friend,” thought I, “I will save that rabbit’s life, if it’s 

ible. 

The determination led to a train of pleasurable recullections, that continued 
unbroken until the first halloo for the dogs gave notice it was time for the 
sport to begin. 

Away went men—children—and animals. The latter,—with wagging tails, 
—ears erect,—yelping tongues,—pushed into every tuft and brake. The former 
with their sticks kept knocking and beating every bush that stunted their pro- 
gress. Now we were ancle-deep in swamp, or occasionally lost our footing over 
the slippery ground, whilst the ill-fated little throng, whose haunts had been so 
suddenly disturbed, scampered on every side,—trusting,—hoping.—to regain 
their holes before the ingenuity of man should complete their destruction! But 
vain was such expectation! The nets had been far too securely placed to admit 
of escape. Here and there one, perhaps—stronger than the rest—would by a 
hazardous leap bound out of the prison of death, and so secure his liberty. The 
principal were entangled, and so became the prey—not of dogs,—for they were 
not permitted to touch them,—but of men. 

Despite the interest which I had shared in common with my companions, J 
nevertheless watched over the tuft that contained the blec’ rabbit. Dog aftei 
dog was prevented from hunting near the spot, until, diverted from my office by 
pm ch to render assistance to a pale-faced, curly-headed little girl, the 
daughter of Mr. Hardey, who, too eager in her exertions, had slipped her foot- 
ing, I was under the necessity of deserting it,—a post, which, for my protegé at 
that moment became too perilous for him to retain. Away he ran, followed by 
a brace of busy, ravaging, savaging terriers, after whom I ran, accompanied by 
the child. But I was too late to save the life of the clergyman. Before he 
reached the net, terror had so completely overpowered him, that he fell exhausted, 
and absolutely died of fright. 

Our pastime continued for the space of four hours, and we returned to the 
Lodge with a plentiful supply of rabbits ; as usual on such occasions, we found 
a well-furnished breakfast, each one contented with him or herself, and fitted 
with an appetite to do justice to the good things on the early and unpretending 
table. 

‘And what,” your readers will say, “ after all, is a rabbit pitch? Only a lit- 
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Sambi on i as well as my own, I am convinced that change f die ; 
es beneficial to the horee, as it is 10 the men. For those .intended for spec" 





greatest object is to afford nourishment without too much disturbin 
stomach, by overloading it with hay and other bulky food ; and therefore, bea.” 
i with advantage. The 


the parsnip, many nourishing roots can be gi 
can be counsidinally em with good ; and I strongly recommend yo. 
sowing a piece of with furze, expressly for your horses : Tet the youn, 
plants be kept perfectly clean, and cut the second year after sowing, and af,., 
that, it should be mowed every year. Let the tender shoots thus cut, be pasgo4 
between rollers made on pupese for bruising it, or passed through a malt . 
cider mill ; and for hunters afterwards passed through the chafi-cutter, togetho. 
with good wheat straw, and a little hay :—all horses are fond of it, but it sho.\4 
not be kept long after being bruised, as it will ferment. 

Grains well drained and trodden with salt in a tub are a good change of diet 

at times, and through the summer months may be largely employed in feed), 
hunters, whilst kept in their loose places, when great care sbould be taken ¢),: 
they do not acquire the habit of distending the stomach unnecessarily by by\y 
food. A strict attention to the foregoing rules, and diet, restored a favor, 
horse of mine, which had had a chronic cough for several years, and whose win4 
was supposed to be nearly, if not quite gone ;—the cough entirely left hin, 
and his wind continued so good that he was an excellent hunter till extreme o\ 
a e. . . . . 
e "The diet 1 have recommended has also the advantage of diminishing the ne. 
:essity of giving so much medicine as is usually considered necessary previously 
to putting horses in condition ; and, also, after their winter’s work, it almost ex. 
cludes nitre and other debilitating alteratives from the stable ; for the diet [ ro. 
commend is, in a certain degree, alterative throughout the year, and preven 
that dry and feverish appearance of the skin, which is often the forerunner of 
serious illness. 

The instructions I have given you, dear Harry, are those I have strictly prac. 
‘ised in my own stable; and I flatter myself my horses are second to none jp 
condition. Follow my advice for one season, and I feel confident you wi!! not 
despise the crotchets of Yours, &c. &c. Pivk. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for March, 1840. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCOTCH ADVENTURER 


IN THE EAST INDIES. 





As I said before, I was born at Huggerabad, in the Nelisuram territory. My 
father was Colonel of a Native Regiment in the East India Company’s service, 
and was on all hands allowed to be a very meritorious officer. On one occasivi, 
although supported by vastly inferior treops, he put to flight a numerous ariy 





tle netting,—by a brook-side at daylight,—with an old man and some meddling 
children,—and a few terriers in the fern!” Well, it ts nothing else! Yet, what 
is any sport,—but dear from its peculiar hour,—its thrill of scenery,—its charm 
of association ! 

“Yea! the poor rabbit that we net around, 


In corporal bustle, gives a joy as great 
As whena Red Stag dies!” 





lastly, the pale cold and stillness of the moonlight scene at this shudder of the 
early mornmg,—all contributed to impress me with a kind of awe which bewil- | 
dered my youthful feelings then, but which I have since learmed so well to un- | 
derstand. I looked at my dear companion. He was a thin shadowy man—age 
had not as yet imperatively claimed him ;—and yet there were furrows of care | 
| 


slightly ploughed in; and thought (which never with age comes unattended by | 
melancholy) had evidently “‘ marked him for her own ;” the slight impression— 
the faint traces of its foot, like that in Robinson Cruse, might be just seen on 
his countenance. Mr. Hardey appeared to be the possessor of every comfort, 
even to luxury; it was therefore impossible for me to comprehend the dejection | 
with which he pursued a duty that promised to every one else hilarity, and the | 
imvigorating health from healthy amusement. I was not long, however, in igno- | 
rance of the cause—a total silence on his part had prevailed until we reached the | 
Kennels, which had been formed out of a portion of the old Hall,—they had | 
been large and commodious, but were now neglected and solitary. The feeding 
house,—the spacious yards,—and the ever-babbling stream which carried through- 
out health and cleanliness, to the noble stud that dwelt therein, all,—all, as it 
should seem, the work and arrangement of himself,—were more than he could 
bear to look and rest the mind upon. The muscles of his features worked, and 
a heavy sigh escaped him. 

“This place is not as it used to be,” he murmured. “Before the Earl sold 
the hounds it was a settlement of itself. Dogs,—feeders,—horses, and men !— 
Why! I have stood at nearly a mile’s distance, and their voices have come to 
my ears like so many bells.” 

“You regret their loss then!” was but a natural question. 

“Regret them! Much as I love yonder scampering beggages (pointing to 
his children), I would let any one of them go out to service 1 


in a hard world, to 
purchase a return of the happiness the very sight of a full-filled kennel afforded | 
me.” 

Mr. Hardey was a huntsman to the back-bone,—and if he could no longer be 
allowed to manage the pack, it was not to be supposed that he could bear their 
loss, without the desire of retaining one or two favorites. 

Two tried old dogs yet remained to him, and both on this occasion had stolen 
quietly—almost imperceptibly—after the steps of their master. It seemed also 
as if Nature, working in common sympathy with the scene, the hour, and the 
thought, united man and quadruped ; for, at sight of their old habitation, they 
leapt joyously around and uponhim! The greeting was reciprocal,—a moment 
he bent over them,—patted their long ears, and then exclaiming, in his usual 
authoritative tone, as he pushed them from him—* Back, Venture, back !—Ma- 
nager be quiet!” he paused—and then witha sort of inward shudder, went si- 
lently on his way. 

Need I add, that shortly after this Mr. Hardey died—I was going to add, of a 
broken heart. Unable to sustain the loss of his mass of favorites—unable to 
bear the silence and solitude of aspot that had so lately rung with “the old fa- 
miliar voices,”—he literally iilieten the path towards death—and if his em- 
ployer paid but little regard to the life-retirement of a good man and true sports- 
man, the midland counties lost, and knew they lost, as keen a fox-hunter, and 
as hard a rider as either Quorndon or Melton have ever since been able to take 

ride in! 
" Two trifling incidents respecting this able huntsman I will intrude upon your 
readers before I come to my attempt at a description of a rabbit pitch. 

The late Marchioness of Salisbury was not an unfrequent follower of the 
Bradgate hounds, and once, as she attempted to leap one of the Park gates, her 
horse faltered, and she remained in a very perilous situation. Mr. Hardey was 
at hand to rescue her. Her ladyship was fortunately unhurt, but the horse would 
not the second time attempt the gate, which was more than sufficient to enrage 
this determined lady ; for, while she thanked him for his assistance, she added— 

‘Are these your gates, Hardey? (I fear she administered to the huntsman 
an oath not usually heard in a legal court.) I shall ove Lord S:amford a grudge 
for barricading in this manner. But I am not going to be let through like a | 
common foot passenger; lend me your horse '!—mine does not deserve the | 
name of one.” 

However annoying to the huntsman, for the dogs were in full chase before 
them, there could be no denial. The horses were exchanged, and the Marchion- 
ess, with a spirit worthy of the ablest sportsman, actually cleared the timber, 
whilst her “obedient and humble servant” contented himself with opening the 
, gaa following the course of her ladyship. Both, however, were in at the 

eath. 

The second anecdote had its origin in that faithful and hardly ever forgotten 
attachment that subsist between the hound and its masters. Six years after the | 
hounds were parted with to agentleman in Dorsetshire, whose name at this mo- 
ment it is immaterial to mention ; the whipper-in was conducting them across 
the country to some other of the gentleman’s estates. Though far advanced in 
consumption, business had called Mr. Hardey to the other side of Atherstow, 
and an accidental meeting took place. Strange as it may appear, the dogs were 
the first to recognise their former master, and, though coupled, leapt stoutly 
upon him. The circumstance was too trying for one so advanced in disease. 

ie got off his horse, and seating himself on a small bank, covered on every 
side by the caresses of his ancient friends—weak and care-worn—he actually 
burst mto tears! That was the last of Mr. Hardey’s worldly career with fox- 
ene : he returned home to his family and took to his bed, from which he never 
x bee ne <n “A the lovers of the chace this little history of an 
act rab — reverenced in Leicestershire, and whose greatest 

y, long, unshaken, never-dying attachment to hunting. 


ae — thus far, I once more return to a sport I would I were better 


The place picked out for that 





ight’s Pitch was at the base of a hi 
by the name of Staitstow. It had been a favorite place for the Pi ae het 
off at, and at the commencement of Lord Stamford’s love of hunting, or perhaps 
of remoter date, when the red deer of Charnwood gave amusement and zest to 
the epicurean taste of royalty, had probably derived its name from that very cir- 
cumstance. Be that asit may, tothis spot we went. The two hounds, Venture 
and Manager, who had so unceremoniously stolen from their resting place, were 
sent back with a reprimand; but the various posse of spaniels, terriers, and lur- 
chers were duly coupled together, and with us ; we were all watching the moon- 
—_ shadows of each other, and sem ase cautious steps lest the sound of 
= eet on the crisp grass might alarm the outposts of the ever-watchful rabbit. 
‘men with the nets proceeded some yards before us, and as they commenced 
in the grounds appointed to be hunted by the side of the brawling brook, } 





| giving you what may be considered the best advice on every point, still I am 
vain enough to think, I can give you a great deal of useful knowledge on the 


| requisite for the greatest enjoyment of the most exhilarating of all sports, when 


_ could be fed exactly alike, or clothed exactly alike, to keep them in equally high 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, A Huntsman’s Davenrer. 


London (New) Sporting Magazine for March, 1840. 








A LETTER ON THE CONDITION OF THE HUNTER. 


Dear Harry,—You ask my advice so earnestly as to the management of 
your hunters, and stable in general, that though I feel inadequate to the task of | 


subject, and many hints, which, by experience, I have proved to be well worth | 


knowing. Few have taken more delight in the chase than I have done, and few 
have paid more om | for the stock of practieal knowledge they have gained, 
than myself. WhenI began my hunting career, I considered I had all that was 


I found myself master of some of the best bits of blood which tolerably round 
sums could purchase. A groom, first-rate (as they all are in their own estima- 
tions), and a particularly good, and well-appointed stable ; but the great thing— 
the great thing was wanting! the knowledge of how to keep in the best condi- 
tion, how to have always ready for their work, the high-priced animals I was 
master of—this I very soon found was not to be obtained ®y trusting entirely to 
my groom; for beyond the actual strapping a horse, and the common routine of 
stable work, nine out uf ten, are only wise in their own conceits ; what an excel- 
lent thing it would be, especially for young sportsmen, if they would but re- 
member this, and insist often on following the rules of common sense, in opposi- 
tion to their frequently very absurd notions, the grossest of which perhaps is, 
that the usually practised plans of getting hunters into condition, will get all 
into condition, the thought never wl oe once occurring to them, that there may 
be quite as great a difference in the constitution of different horses as in our- 
selves, and we might just as well imagine that the same dict and regimen which 
will suit one of us, will suit all. 

Now let me tell you I have proved, that in a stable of six horses, not any two 


condition—this can only be discovered by carefully noticing the effect which the 
same treatment has on different horses. 

Always take the opinion of a veterinary surgeon before you conclude the pur- 
chase of a high-priced horse—the half guinea thus employed, in endeavoring 
not to be duped by the tricks and rascalities of dealers, and nine out of ten of 
those who have horses to dispose of,—is excellently well laid out, and 1 am con- 
fident, that had I always done so, from the time J commenced my hunting career, 
I should have saved myself hundreds of pounds. My next piece of advice is, 
to see that your stable is kept properly ventilated ; for it is incalculable the mis- 
chief that is done by this not being properly attended to, and grooms are conti- 
nually erring in this point, thinking to keep their horses’ coats fine by the warmth 
of the stable, and not as it ought to be by careful and sufficient clothing. 

Your stable should by all means be a boxed, not a stalled, stable, for hunters, 
which is the arrangement now in all the best hunting establishments, and which 
for many reasons is far preferable, and the greatest care should be taken that the 
drainage (which should be in the centre of the box) is kept perfectly clear; for 
it should always be remembered that the health of the horse depends in a great 
measure upon the strictest cleanliness. 

Every one is aware how necessary it is for the horse, after a hard day’s work, 
to have perfect repose and quiet; and this object is but half gained, if the ani- 
mal, the night after being hunted, is put into a separate box, his own place usually 
being a stall, and the box perhaps in a separate stable ; he misses his compa- 
nions, and even misses the noises to which he is accustomed; so far therefore 
from the change giving him more repose—if watched, he will be seen to appear 
in a state of considerable excitement ; he will seem to be listening for the sounds 
to which he is accustomed ; he will be observed to be evidently looking out for 
his companions ; and this will therefore keep him from half the rest it is imagined 
he has. From this then it will be seen how necessary it is for a hunting-stable 
always to be a boxed one ; and never, when it can be avoided, should a horse be 
placed for the night in a strange place after severe work. 

To any of my readers, who may be within a moderate distance of Bath, I 
would recommend them to view the stables of Haddy’s repository in that city ; 
they are well worthy of being imitated. The next point at which I arrive is the 
food and the manner of feeding. I need scarcely say, that all oats should be 
slightly bruised ; for this is now so universally known, as being both highly ad- 
vantageous to the horse, and particularly so to the pocket of his master, as to be 
unnecessary to repeat ; but in addition to the oats being bruised, a small portion 
of chaff should with each food be given, as it obliges the animal to masticate his 
food well; and this, of course, assists his digestion. 1 shall now mention to you 
a species of food, in addition to oats and beans, which is found to be most bene- 
ficial to hunters, all through the season, as well as at other times. I speak of 
parsnips ; they possess all the good and nutritious qualities of the carrot, with- 
out those which prevent the latter being used when a horse is in full work. 

Parsnips possess the greatest nourishing properties, and while they are in a 
slight degree covling, they do not, like the carrot, tend to make the animal 
sweat ;—five or six may be given to a horse daily, split in halves, chopped in 
small pieces, and given in two small feeds, the cooling property counteracting, 
in a slight degree, the feverish state in which the high feeding of the hunter, in 
the season, keeps him. Another crotchet I can give,twhich at first reading will 
quite startle you, but which has, nevertheless, by many, as well as myself, been 
proved a good one ; it is constantly to let each horse have water within his reach ; 
a bucket may always be kept at one end of the manger, or what is best, a square 
trough made of slate to fit the manger :—the horse, so far from drinking more, 
will be found not to take so much on the whole, as he would do, if given in the 
usual stated times, for the horse is sensible enough to know that if he does not 
take plenty when offered, a length of time will elapse before he will have more ; 
but if the water is placed constantly gear him, he will be seen frequently mois- 
tening his food with a little, instead of drinking greedily at one time. 

I slways have a piece of rock salt in the manger of each horse, as every ani- 

mal requires salt to assist in geting his food ; and when he has not this within 
his reach, he may be observed licking any rough dirt, or even dung, within his 
reach, for the sake of the saline sles it contains. 
_ A point which grooms from idleness are apt to neglect, but which is ef t 
importance, is hand-rubbing the legs; and I cannot help thinking, that Rolt’s 
newly-invented horsehair gloves may be used with t advantage. for this pur- 
pose, and produce more effect in less time than with the hand alone. 


You know that for many years I have been on terms of the greatest intimacy 





veral fortresses of far greater strength than Cabool. 


country was established, my father would no doubt have been created a Brits) 
| Peer as well as Sir John Keane; but such was at that time the difficulty of 
| transmitting despatches, that the official account of the engagement ci not 
reach the Commander-in-chief until fourteen months after its occurrence ; at! as 
| it turned out on examination that no orders had been issued for the commence- 
| ment of any such hostilities, no notice of my father’s victory was ever lnscr': { 
in the Gazette. Nor did the matter rest here. Evil-disposed persons endeavor- 
ed to persuade the Governor that this achievement of my father’s was an act oj 
gross insubordination, for which he ought to be tried by Court Martial—as if in 
cases of emergency a manof spirit required to receive directions from old pow- 
dere martinets, whom interest, not merit, had placed above his head!) Thes¢ 


| foolish suggestions, maweres Barnes no material result, though I have inde 
heard that a messenger was 


espatched to the Colonel, ordering him to res.z 
his commission instantly and to repair to head-quarters. But if the Govern: 
Commander-in-chief were really so rash as to issue such an order, accident | 
vented an indelible stigma from being affixed to their names, for the messeny 
was discovered lying in the jungle with his throat cut a short distance from 
paternal residence, and no despatches having been found upon him, of cour 
the matter was hushed up. 

The cause of my father’s quarrel with old Dost Mohammed was as fol: 

My father had emigrated from Scotland at a very early age, shortly after the r- 
bellion of 1745, in which little affair he took an active part onthe side of Pre 
Charles Edward. I have been told that it was he who brought down Coon 
Gardiner with a scythe at Preston Pans, and this is materially corroborate: 
the testimony of the Elcho papers; however, I do not believe it myself, for my 
father was always a most particular man with regard to his weapons—indee 
quite a scientific tooler, and would, I am certain, on no account whatever. liv 
had recourse to so clumsy an agricultural instrument. After the battle of Cu!- 
loden, he kept for some time skulking about the mountains, and at one t 
narrowly.escaped being made prisoner by a party of Dragoons, three of w! 
he killed. At last, when the act of amnesty was passed, he procured an a 
pointment to India through the interest of a General Officer whose life he pre- 
served at Falkirk—a romantic circumstance, which Sir Walter Scott afterwar 
took up, and embodied in that part of his fiction of Warerley, where the hero 
saves Colonel Talbot from the Lochaber axe of Dugald Mahony. . 

In India my father rose, though slowly, to the rank of Colonel, and was finally 
posted at Huggerabad, at that time the most northerly of the English possess:ons 
‘The laws of the colony at that time were very indefinite, and presented a sin zular 
jumble of the English, Scotch, and military codes ; indeed, every man 11 a1- 
thority took the law into his own hands, and administered justice after his own 
ideas. In those days every man was aCzsar. Now it is quite natural that my 
father, whose paternal estate was situated in the Clanranald country, in th 
centre of the most freebooting district of Scotland, should have carried with hia 
to India some of his native ideas. One of the most predominant of these was 
the levying of black-mail, an excellent practice founded on the feudal law, whic. 
his own experience had led him highly to approve, for he had more than an in- 
distinct recollection of having seen his father’s cowhouse well supplied wit! ca‘- 
tle, taken from the pastures of a refractory Cameron, whose stubborn res:s‘anc: 
to ancient practice had rendered such a transference absolutely necessary. 

It was at that time an understood thing that all British colonies should \ 
subjected as much as possible to the laws and customs of the mother country: 
and therefore my father naturally thought that by introducing the usages of Sco'- 
land he was doing good to the nation. It is true that some ridiculous laws tending 
to put down the black-mail system had been passed by the United Parliament, 
but as these had not yet come into full force in the High!ands—in fact were 
quite disregarded—it was out of the question to think that they were meant to 
apply to a colony. My father, therefore, no sooner found himself establishe:! far 
up the country, than he sent notice to the neighboring Princes, and among 01 1e!s 
to old Dost Mohammed, that in return for the protection afforded them by lum es 
representative of the British Government, he would expect some acknow!eiz- 
ment, if net in the shape of flocks and herds, at least in that of gold molirs, }ew- 
els, or other similar trinkets. 

But the work of civilization never yet proceeded rapidly. It will hardly be 
believed that these Indian barbarians, so far from acknowledging the kindness 
and consideration of the Colonel in only requiring a tax when their whole pro- 
perties were literally at his disposal, chose not only to demur, but to expostulate, 
and even threatened to complain of his conduct to the authorities at Calcutta. — 
Such an insult to the British flag was not to be borne. My father, at the head 
of thefHuggerabad irregulars, marched into the country of the recusants, p!u"- 
dered and set on fire several towns and villages, and finally brought al! the re- 
fractory Rajahs, except Dost Mohammed, to their senses. Old Dost, a regular 
tiger ofthe Hyder Ally breed, swore by all his gods that he would not submut ‘0 
such an infamous exaction ; thathe would seize upon the persons of my father 
and all his irregalars, cut off their noses and ears, and finally roast them alive 
over a slow fire in cages filled with venomous serpents. The messenger whom 
he despatched with this audacious defiance, not being entitled as a heathen ‘0 
any of the courtesies of war, received the same partial amputation whieh he 
threatened, but, instead of being put into the serpent box, was favored only wit) 
a coat of tar and feathers, and so sent back to carry his complaint to his master. 
The sequel may be shortly told. Dost Mohammed raised a prodigious army; 
and marched directly upon Huggerabad. My father the Colonel evinced no sot 
of consternation at the intelligence : he remained quietly in the fort until the 
enemy were within a day’s march of it; and then, with every soul in the gar- 
son, abandoned his quarters, pursued a circuitous route with all expedition. and 
fell with the suddenness an1 impetuosity of a thunderbolt upon the capital of 
Dost. Resistance was wholly out of the question. Hundreds of the natives 
were put tothe sword, and this daring enterprise was rewarded with prodigiovs 
spoil. My father, however, was too wise a man to slumber on his success. H's 
soldiers were peremptorily informed that they could only be allowed four-and- 
twenty hours to pillage. They were active, intelligent, quick-handed men, and 
at the expiry of the given time resumed their discipline. The Culonel then led 
them back to Huggerabad, where they arrived one evening about nightfall, and 
found it occupied by Dost. It was a place of szch strength that my father has 
been heard to say that if Thermopyle had only been half as strong as Hugge'* 
bad, he would have engaged to hold it good with thirty men mal of three hun- 
dred against the whole of the Persian nation, andI believe him. It must, ow 
ever, be remembered that Leonidas was not my father, neither was Dost Mohan 
med a Leonidas. He had gone to sleep in the fort in perfect security, being ©o"” 
vinced that the British troops had retired towards the south. He awoke, 4? 
found the sabre of my father at his throat. More need not be told. The Colonel 
was generous as he was brave. Mohammed was allowed to retire with life # 
soon as the last rupee was squeezed from his coffers by way of ransom, but b's 





and friendship with one of the greatest breeders of blood-horses in Europe ; and 


personal appearance was certain!y considerably injured. ; 
You will think that with all this my father ma have died immensely rich, 





commanded by a grand uncle of the present Dost Mohammed, and reduced tf 
Had this affair taken place | 
in later years, when a more general communication with the interior of the | 
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but such was not the case. A subsequent dispute with the Governor General 
compelled him to throw up his commission, but, being sincerely attached to the 
brave men who had long fought under his command, he continued to retain them 
1 bis service. So insensible were the tyrant authorities to this amiable trait in 
his character, that, actuated by the basest motives, they declared him an outlaw ; 
ind my father, as was naturally to be es com from one whose honor was so 
onsitively alive, retaliated by declaring himself independent of the English ; 
\, stripping off their uniform, proclaimed himself a Sovereign Prince under the 
le of Cassim Khan, Rajah of Huggerabad. Fortune, however, does not al- 
ways espouse the cause of integrity. The arms of England continued to pros- 
per, and my father, after a brave defence, was killed fighting like a lion in the 
»loody battle of Buxard, fought on the banks of the Carumnassa. So perished 
first and only Prince of the Eastern dynasty of Huggerabad ! 

[ was his only son. Had I remained in India, it is extremely probable that 

ose of the irrregulars who escaped from the battle would have proclaimed me 
[tajah, for the memory of my father was deservedly dear to all; and had that 
been the case, I am justified by after occurrences when I say that in all human 

robability I should at this moment have been sole Monarch of the Indian Pen- 
| learned to appreciate my own powers in Europe only when it was too 
‘te. Opportunity was wanting. The great prizes of thrones had already been 
iyed for, lost, and won; and who that was once a Prince would stoop to ac- 
pt alesserstake! I was not indeed sensible of my dignity, for my constitution 
early life being rather weak, my father was induced, by medical advice, to 
nd me to Scotland, the rather that my mother had died before I was a year 
id, and the Colonel himself was too much occupied with bis philanthropic pro- 
cess to bestow much attention upon me. I left him about two years before he 
jultted the British service, and never saw him again. 

My reminiscences of India are naturally very few. I have some indistinct re- 
collections of elephants and tigers, the latter of which were numerous about 
Huggerabad, and afforded many days of amusement to my father, who was a 
keen Sportsman. The only person whom [ remember wel! (for time has effaced 

ven the image of the Colonel) was an old servant called Pootee Glum, to whose 
ire ] was particularly entrusted. He wasof meagre make, copper-colored, and 
sun-dried, very lank, and rather tall; on the whole his personal appearance was 
something like that of a gigantic red-herring. His demeanor had all the solem- 
nity of the East, with even more of the taciturnity, for he would sit holding me 
» his knees for whole hours together without moving so much as a limb or a 
muscle of his countenance, and yet Pootee neither smoked nor chewed opium 
that I am aware of. ‘This singularity of habit caused him to be much respected 
by the other native servants, who opined that these trances were the effects of 
livination, or a sort of spiritual intercourse with supernatural beings. This the- 

y was considerably fortified by a very strange sort of fascination which Pootee 
Glam undoubtedly exercised over snakes, reptiles which vulgar people suppose 
ie much more apt to fascinate than to be so operated on by others. It was, 

swever, quite out of the power of the most fascinating rattlesnake in the crea- 

throw its spell over Pootee. The instant that his eyes, which were 
small, red, and piereing, lighted upon it, the reptile, instead of scouring away as 
sual habit, seemed to be drawn towards him by some strange and unde- 
ued attraction. It did not approach with erected head and threatening crest, 
jut slowly and crawlingly as if in evident fear, and Pootee, as soon as it came 
within his reach, pimned it by the neck, insinuated its tale between his teeth 
vith a dexterous jerk, and absolutely devoured it alive! This story I am quite 
ware may seem to some sceptical readers a bounce, but it is not the less actu- 
lly true; nor is this extraordinary taste confined to Pootee Glum, there having 
been numerous Instances among the Hindoos of persons who followed the same 
practice. Pootee therefore was generally known at Huggerabad by the singular 
sobriquet of the Snake-swallower, and seemed rather to take a pride than other- 
vise in the name. 

On one occasion I had a most disagreeable proof of Pootee’s powers over the 
t tribe, which I can never think of even at the present day without an in- 

)luntary shudder. I was one night awoke in bed by a horrible sensation, as if 

i band of ice were passing across my body. I gave a sudden start, and looked 
ip: there was a rushlight burning on the floor, by aid of which I perceived that 
: huge hooded serpent of the most venomous kind was crawling on my breast. 
[ was too young exactly to appreciate my danger, but Nature has implanted in 
nana natural abhorrence of these reptiles, which the knowledge of their deadly 
oison can hardly inerease. The child who for the first time beholds a snake 
vithout knowing what it is, is invariably strongly agitated, and bursts into tears. 
vell what serpents were, for I had seen hundreds of them before ; but the 
fect of this horrible apparition was, not to make me crv out, but rather to 
v me into a state of paralysis. I could not move hand or foot for my life, 
gazed on the serpent with an idiot stare. Its head was not towards me, nor 

lid it seem to have any intention of biting; but the cold slippery feel of the 
elly, and the muscular contraction as it moved along my naked breast, were so 
leous and revolting that I almost wonder I did not lose my senses. All at 
ice [ heard alow whistle in the apartment, andturning my eyes by a prodigious 
the side, I observed Pootee Glum crouching on his hams, ard looking 
‘tently on the reptile. On it moved coil after coil, till at last it entirely glided 
‘f my belly, and I then felt as if the suspended circulation were restored, but 
sulla choking sensation in my throat prevented me from speaking. I again 
looked at the serpent—it was close to Pootee; in another instant its neck was 
1 his grasp, its toil in his mouth, and he went on with evident satisfaction, inch 
by inch, to accomplish the horrid meal. No epicure ever enjoyed his lobster 
For my own part, after several convulsive struggles, I fell into a fit of 
hysterics, when a copious flood of tears came to my relief. I bellowed and 
uted like a young bull, by way of showing that my faculties were unimpaired, 

{ next morning was summarily punished by the Colonel, who knew nothing of 
, for disturbing his august repose. 
as about seven years old when | was sent down to Bombay to be shipped 

nother country. Pootee Glum accompanied me so far, marching by the 
leof my palanquin, and only deviating from it when a more tempting snake 

nary crossed the path. Indeed the affectionate fellow was so devoted to 
» that he proposed accompanying me to Britain, and,would certainly have done 
‘not accidentally learned that there were hardly any snakes to be met 
1in that country. Long and terrific was the struggle in the reptile-lover’s 
| between his attachment to his foster-child and the gratification of a habit 
1d now become second nature. ‘ At last the stronger tie prevailed: 
-esolved to remain in his own land of Goshen, which crawled with snakes 
ind serpents, but his farewell was accompanied with many sighs and tears. 

‘Ah, Massa! Massa!” cried he, folding me tenderly to his bosom, “ Pootee 
go all ober the world with oo—only ”—and here the excellent creature 

s yc'ce and wept bitterly—* only dey tell him dat in England him no 
.ee, and den him die, for Pootee no lib widout him chew !” 
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[ also was much afiected. [ felt that, had I possessed a wildemess of am- 

sbcenas, | should have surrendered them all to Pootee Glum. Ikissed him 

eatecly, tore myself from his arms, was carried on board, and never saw the 
Snake-swallower any more. 


London (O!d) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1840. 





A BOAR HUNT IN THE SEA. 


To the Editor of the New Sporting Magazine. 
Passages, near St. Sebastian, 22d January, 1810. 
Sir,—lI send you an account of a Wild Boar Chase, which took place about 





days back, in the quiet and romantic harbor of Passages; and broke in a 

m the monotony of our every day life. It will, at least, have novelty to 
ynmend it, as I never before heard of an aywatic Wild Boar chase. No doubt 
ave heard of “ hedge hogs,” “sea hogs,” and ‘sea boars ;” many of your 
lers may have seenthem; but I question if any ever before saw one killed in 
ie blue water, whatever they may have seen off or on deck. 

The harbor or port of Passages, is a narrow chasm, or fissure in the moun- 
\ins, connecting a fine sheet or Lagoon of water with the Bay of Biscay- In 
1s channel are moored, in a contiguous line, a British steamer, Lord John Hay’s 

Frigate, a French Fngate, and a British steamer and transport. The channel 
in its narrowest points, 300 yards wide; the mountains on either side, rise 
ruptly and wregularly, to the varying heights from 500 to 1,100 feet ; these 

eights are crested with fortifications, built and garrisoned by British Royal 

Marines. 

But tothe sport. About nine o’clock in the morning, a shout was heard on 

» St. Sebastian side; and on looking up from the shipping, two countrymen 

e seen, armed with sticks and scythes, evidently in pursuit of some animal, 
vas at first not distinguishable or surmisable. On its being viewed, and 
bounding slashing pace he was coming down at, scarcely a minute elapsed 
wing what he was ;—he ¢urned out to be a Wild Boar. All hands were 
soon on deck, to see the sport; still, on he came, with dashing stride, descending 

.e mountain, from one of its loftiest ridges. On a sudden, seeing the water, 

checked his speed, and looked back, at a sort of lingering stride : to have re- 
‘raced his steps, would have broken his heart (for it would have been a blower 
it a slow pace), then with desperate and stern resolve, he bounded on, and 
gathering humself with determined energy, he rushed, as though he were launch- 
ed, into the sea. Taking off from an abrupt rock, thirty measured feet above 
the water, he sprang boldly down, descending deep under water, with tremen- 
‘ous splash, and on rising, without hesitation swimming to the opposite side, no- 
(Livy daunted by the obstruction of the ships, towards which the strong tide was 
beathe him. He passed close to the bows of H. M. S. Salamander, the offi- 
cers OF which ship as quickly lowered a cutter, and, armed with a couple of 
fowling Feces, pulled in pursuit. Our daring friend made for the shore, and 
perhaps W°*4 have escaped, had he not struck out for a place, where a sort of 
wharf is built. which rendered his bold efforts to land useless. He then 
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shifted his position, but his landing was eee 
stones down at him; the cutter approached ;—he 
officers of the boat, and their bullets took effect ! 

floating on the water. The gallant young boar weighed 120]bs., had fine grow- 


by some Spaniard§ hurling 
was fired at by two of the 
He was at once seen dead— 


ing tusks, and was the first ever seen at Passages or its neighborhood. We 
heard afterwards, that he was first seen the day before, near Toloso, (so long Don 
Carlos’s head-quarters,) sixteen miles from the Passages: he must, therefore, 
have crossed the main St. Sebastian road,a country thickly inhabited, and per- 
ceiving the Bay of Biscay on one side, and the branch of Passages harbor on the 
other, took the straight course, and fell an easy victim into our hands. His pur- 
suers were at least half a mile behind and above him, when he took the leap ; 
which leap appeared the more surprising, as he was not pressed or hunted by 
dogs : the only regret we had, was, that the exciting sport was sosoon over! We 
might have easily secured him alive, had a net been thought of; or even a run- 
ning knot would have taken him in the water, and enabled us to make a hand- 
some present to the wo nee Gardens. But then our noble Commodore—the 
one-armed Pacificator of Northern Spain—would not have had a boar’s head at 
ss _ ; and the Commander would have been minus his bristles for a shaving 
rush ! 

Our general sport—shooting Partridges—has been poor; but we have wood- 
cocks and hares in abundance, now the country is open to us. We manage to 
find a fox, occasionally, muster six couple of dogs, and have a good run. It is 
well known that the Duke of Wellington had a splendid pack of hounds, when in 
Spain: they came out in one of the transports, and were landed at this very 
spot. The Alcaldi, or Mayor of this place, recollects their arrival well, says 
they were of the blood-hound sort, and were trained to go before our troops, into 
action ; and, by diverting the attention of the enemy, and causing confusion in 
their ranks, allowed our troops some advantages, by a clash. He says the Duke 
was a clever fellow, to have thought of it ; and to this, in a great measure, he at- 
tributes his suecesses—declaring that the French were more afraid of the dogs 
than the men. This ignorant animal is chief magistrate of one of the principal 
ports of Spain! and has the power of imprisoning the inhabitants—flogging, 
and even putting them to death! ‘“ Alack! and a’ well a day !” 


Farewell. Yours truly, Dessal. 








ON SPORTING. 


AUTHOR OF MOTHER GOOSE, 





BY THE 





What a whimsically comprehensive term is ‘‘ Sporting,” and to what a variety 
of pursuits has it been properly or improperly applied! We may trace it from 
infancy, when we commence sporting with a rattle and a coral; in cheldhood we 
sport bats and balls; in youth, airs and graces; in manhood, sweet-hearts and 
wives ; in middle-age, politics and ambition ; and, as life declines, we sport with 
many a speculation of which we may not be destined to witness the result. The 
old maid sports with character, the quack with constitution, the lawyer with 
your pocket, the politician with your right, the hypocrite with your feelings, and 
the coquette with your heart! If you sport a toe st a dance in town, you may 
be very likely to sport your figure in a dance to Gretna, where if you sport a 
white cockade it may lead you on a future day to sport a suit, very different from 
your wedding one, at Doctor's Commons; you sport free opinions in a coffee- 
room, and a pistol at Chalk Farm; an equipage in Hyde Park, and a petition in 
the court of insolvency: should your turn be literary, you sport a paragraph in 
a leading print announcing your intention to sport the senstttve in a deeply Byron- 
ical tragedy, at one of the national theatres, and thus sport with the profits of 
poorer professional authors, who by your sportive liberality in sporting your 
works gratuitously, are deprived of the family sport of giving their wives and 
children a dress or a dinner: or perhaps your love of sport may carry you still 
further, and having written sportive sketches of the characters of your intimates 
of rank, you as sportively embody them into the form of what you in sport de- 
nominate “ sketches from nature,” dignify the melange with the designation of 
novel or romance, and 5 sot your three hundred guineas to induce the publisher 
to accept your sportive lucubrations, and decline the more talented effusions of 
any poor devil, who dare pretend to pecuniary remuneration ; lawyers and lovers 
sport declarations ; the sovereign sports a crown ; the peer a coronet ; the coun- 
sellor an opinion ; andthe soldier a cockade. 

In the lottery there were formerly what were termed sporting numbers, and 

on the race-course there still are catalogues given of sporting ladies, and when 
we add sporting cards afa whist table, and sporting colors at rouge et noir, it 
scarcely need be observéd that many pigeons might say to the rooks in the words 
of the fabulist— 
Bro’ this be sport to you, "tis death to us.” 
Sports of the field are natural, national, healthful and animating ; sports of im- 
agination-are not to be described; sports of fortune often consist of making a 
battledore of one man and a shuttlecock of his neighbor; the beauty sports 
smiles, the syren tears, the creditor a red tail’d writ, and the debtor sports oak. 
When love, that prince of sportsmen, takes the field, ’tis rot in the au/wmn, but 
the spring of life ; this shooting season begins not in September but in May, and, 
as the warm glow of summer approaches and increases the number of his game, 
he takes pretty good care to make hay while the sun shines. Equipped with his 
formidable bow and quiver, he tips one arrow with fire from the eye of Venus, 
another he dips in the rich crucible of Plutus ; but his keenest darts are pointed 
with affection and good sense; as he is a general sportsman, he sometimes 
changes his bow to a fishing-rod, its string to a line, and varies his habits as cir- 
cumstances direct ;—when fishing for females he is seldom more successful than 
when his hook is disguised by flattery, few gentles, are superior to it, and the 
larger the bait the sooner it is likely to be swallowed, hook and all. For an a- 
mirer of splendor and distinction he throws in a star, ared ribband, perhaps a 
garter or a pair of epaulettes, or even bits of blue or red cloth ; nay he has even 
boasted of success by popping a pair of mustachios and a cigar in the way of 
his victims ; those lady inhabitants of life’s stream who prefer learning, to more 
dazzling distinctions, and who are remarkable for being tinged with a shade of 
blue, are sometimes caught by a page of poetry, a parliamentary peroration, the 
ermine of a judge's robe, or the powdered curl of a barrister’s wig, the more re- 
fined may be attracted by the strings of a Spanish guitar. As for the males, 
the little blind angler is not very particular what lures he attaches to his magne- 
tic barb, the expression of an eye, the turn of an ankle, a bolero, a perovette, a 
ballad, a bravura, a tastefully arranged drapery, and a smile of encouragement, 
or even one of scorn, may at times be equally piquant and seductive, and when 
the mischievous urchin finds any resistance to his efforts, he, sometimes sport- 
ively, and sometimes in a pet, will play with his captives “up the stream and 
down the stream,” and tickle and tease and jerk them till they are glad to take 
refuge in the landing net which Hymen presents for their reception. . 

‘The sport does not always end so pleasantly, for the objects of love's pursuit 
are frequently tov fond of sporting with each other to enjoy much rational repose, 
rivals run races, virtue is hunted down, false oaths are sported like counters at a 
gaming table, and truth and honor black-balled ; yet these misfortunes only hap- 
} pen among the Alacklegs of cupid’s sporting calendar, for where the field is under 
well-regulated management, worth may succeed in pursuit of a valuable heart, 
in which case, love sports a billet doux and beauty a blush, sincerity sports a 
proposal and honesty accepts it; consent enables constancy to take out a 
license to sport on the manor of matrimony, and when happiness is thus hunted 
for in couples, suecess is certain, for it is only where disunion leaves room for 
poachers to intrude that the preserves of domestic felicity can be plundered. 

It is not sporting with truth to affirm that we live in a very sporting world, 
where, play your cards as you may, you will find that honors too often are gained 
by tricks; the sharper shuffics, and the man of probity cwé/s him; those who 
deal justly are very properly piqued, when a rogue revokes his promise, and are 
ready to beat the knave out of doors, who would sooner beggar my neighbor, than 
lay out frugally what is necessary for his crib; the games of commerce and 
speculation have been highly profitable to these lucky islands, and no hazard of 
winds and waves, or the cannon of the enemy have prevented our knocking the 
ball of good fortune into our own pockets ; when Bony played against all Eng- 
land, We..ineron knocked down his wicket at Waterloo, after he had caught 
him out at Elba, and then sent him to play at prisoner's base in St. Helena. ‘The 
winning of this splendid race, for so it may be called, where Emperor was beat 
by Artuvr, was the more glorious, as Bony had not only been for years a win- 
ner against the field. but, as a sportsman, had played all his matches and games 
so cleverly that he had checkmated kings, played the deuce with pope joan and 
gammoned the Emperor out of his daughter, placing, by means of the game of 
matrimony, my lady's whole fortune at his disposal. In fact Bony beat all in the 
race till he outran discretion, when British tars prevented his getting any thing 
out of the pool, and British soldiers took from him the Portugal laurels, and 
Spanish crowns and property, of which he had cheated his Iberian neighbors. 

In the present state of our political sporting, good luck has placed cards in our 
hands which we have only to play well to secure prosperity. The QueEN Is a 
trump and has all the other honors in her own possession, she has now the /ead, 
and while all is fair, Joan But will cheerfully follow suit. At present she is 
playing without a partner, with one however in prospective, who may have the 
happiness to cut in; we sincerely hope he will attend to his lady’s lead, and 
win a double rubber on the score of heppiness ! 

London Sportsman for Feb., 1540. 

—_—_——__ 
Jungle Sheeting in India. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPORTING DEPARTMENT OF THE ERA. } 

Sir.—I perceived in Tue Era, a few w since, | ion of a tiger 
hunt, which occurred in the neighborhood of Sangor, in the East Indies ; with 
your indulgence I will sketch a short narrative of a few day’s jungle shooting in 


the vicinity of Ickasore. The station above named has been for many years 














— 
opportunity 





abandoned as a military post, and this circumstance 
to the wild beasts to inallene to a frightful extent + sederaaaan = 
miles from an European station. I was on a visit to a er more than fifty 
proprietor of a large indigo factory in the neighborhood, and who - was the 
lady and two interesting children, lived in a state of honorable exile 2, _— 
galow, which he inhabited, he had erected at his own expense, was well or 
A : : , stocked 
and stored with all the luxuries that Calcutta coukd afford... He PORsessed half 
dozen small dogs, composed of spaniels and terriers, a rifle, and a single barrelled 
fowling piece, with an ample supply of powder, ball, and shot. He had s t 
nearly three years in this secluded state, when J arrived at his residence. The 
Subunrecller river lay between the bungalow and the boundary of the great Moor 
Bunge, or Forest of Peacocks, and we determined to cross the river and make 
our way into these dangerous jungles. Here and there almost obscured in wood 
was to be perceived the hut of a Ryott, or smail farmer, who held a little secs 
cage on the waste; and whose bullocks were coming out of the huts of their 
owners (for they take shelter during the night, to protect them from tigers, and 
other predaceous beasts). In passing through several narrow but thick coppices, 
every now and then a fresh imprint of the paw of a tiger or a leopard could be 
perceived. On our egress from these unwelcome spinnies, we came upon a vast 
plain dotted with brakes and bushes, occasionally relieved by heavy tufts of aspi- 
ring bamboos. Near ene of the latter were feeding two peacocks. They ap- 
peared, as the sun glanced his rays at them, to exhibit a blaze of sapphires and 
emeralds. As we advanced, they leisurly took refuge in the thicket ; we went 
up to it, and caused the same to be beaten by the coolies, two rose and fell. It 
being about the middle of the month of November, six weeks after the cessation of 
the periodical rains, every little vale on the plain was crowded with snipe, and 
among those I shot I discovered a very peculiar species, which was nearly as large 
as a woodcock, and much resembling the latter in its plumage ; this Mr. C. in- 
formed me was the scolopax variegata, or painted snipe. “Wwe now came to a 
patch of high grass, when suddenly up jumped before me a jungle cat, which [ 
stopped short, hy sending the contents of my right barrel into the animal’s head. 
After reloading, we entered a coppice, and here we fell in with a brood of young 
pea-fowl, which rose up one after the other; we contrived to bag three poults. 
On arriving at the extremity of the coppice, I was startled by a sudden rush, when 
on turning round, I perceived three fine bucks bounding off. I let fly both barrels 
at the one in the rear, but my shot would not tell. Fungi now to think it ex- 
pedient to exchange ball for shot, for though my friend appeared to understand 
the country we were traversing, I was myself a perfect stranger to it, and to its 
sylvan inhabitants ; and as J had been previously informed that where deer and 
pea-fow! abounded, tigers were generally at hand, I began to put myself upon the 
defensive. I advised Mr. C. to follow my maxim, which he consented to do.— 
We now tried the rising slopes, as he anticipated deer in the thickets: we suc- 
ceeded in bringing down two does out of nine that lay concealed in a very limited 
space. Not having a sufficient complement of coolies we were obliged to aban- 
don our prizes. We afterwards came upon an abundance of black partridges, and 
experienced good sport. Finding the sun gaining upon us, we turned our faces 
homewards, and as we were passing through one of the deer paths, we detected, 
at a little distance, an hyana devouring the remains of a fawn, but the moment he 
eyed us, he retired into the thickets. 
A Constant Reaper or THe Era. 





Great Guessing. 

A Surepr Story.—Away “down east,” and who does not know where “ down 
east ” is situated ’—for even at the farthest extremity of the State of Maine, as 
well as in Florida, they talk about going “down east "—the people are cele- 
brated for their powers in the guessing line ; so much so, that their proficiency 
has become a proverb, as everybody knows. 

In the bar-room of a public inn loeated near the central portion of the “down 
east ’ dominion, there was gathered together one evening a knot of politicians 
upon a small scale, intermixed with a due proportion of gratified listeners, among 
whom might be counted a traveller who had stopped at the tavern for the night. 
As is usual in a country village, this bar-room answered for a coffee-house, thea- 
tre, &c., for the only amusement the residents could avail themselves of was 
that of listening to each other’s stories. Upon the evening in question, then, 
the usual assemblage was busily engaged in contributing to the general fund of 
entertainment. The postmaster, a man of Jetters, had told a moving tale ; the 
shoemaker had perpetrated a joke, which was stupid enough to be his ast; the 
blacksmith, a great hand at “ old sledge,” gave in his experience ; and the land- 
lord, ‘himself a host,” performed a prominent i a For a good length of time 
the traveller, to whom we have before alluded, a rough specimen of a country 
farmer, shrewd, intelligent, and good-humored, amused himself by laughing at 
their jokes when they laughed, admiring their faculty of relating great lies with 
an air of candor and apparent truth, and seemingly was much edified and in- 
structed. Finally the conversation turned upon farming matters ; one told about 
a large hog he had raised, and another had been fortunate enough to own an im- 
mense calf. The stranger, properly determined not to be outdone in this line, 
now lifted his voice— 

“ Vou all know where Stoddart is, don’t you ?” 

“QO, yes,” replied the crowd. 

‘“‘ And what a darned place it is for rocks ?” 

“QO, yes.” 

‘Where they have to sharpen the noses of the sheep so that they can pick out 
the grass between the stones! Well, I live in that town, and own a farm on the 
hill near the meeting-house. Last May I went to Wethersfield, and bought of 
old Consul Jarvis a sheep, half blood merino, one of the same he himself brought 
from Spain. It was one of the finest looking wethers I ever saw, white as milk, 
fat as butter, and very large, with long wool. Iwanted to try an experiment In 
the mutton line, because I had discovered a new mode of keeping which every 
body said would be everlasting fine. I took the sheep home, and for the first 
month kept it on nothing but herd’s grass, and gave it nothing to drink but rain 
water; for the next month I turned it into a pasture where there was not a spear 
of clover, and gave it a little salt precisely at twelve o’closk each Saturday and 
Wednesday ; I then put the sheep in the barn again, and kept it on new-mowed 
clover one month longer, and gave it a pint of milk and water every night at sun- 
down. ‘Three days afterwards I killed the sheep, the fattest animal I ever saw. 
Now, gentlemen, how many pounds of tallow d’ye think that sheep yielded !— 
Guess.” 

During this recital, which had been listened to with much interest, several of 
the “knowing ones” had interrupted the stranger to make enquiries, in order to 
understand fully the course of feeding and treatment which had been adopted. 
After he Gnished, the landlord brought a piece of chalk and a shingle, and they 
all ‘chalked round,” that is, each one marked the number of pounds of tallow 
he supposed was taken from the sheep. Some named twenty pounds, some thirty, 
and some less; all had made a guess, and the stranger stood with coat-tails 
parted and back to the fire, evidently thinking of other matters. 
“Well, neighbor,” said the postmaster, “ we’ve all chalked. 
the tallow weigh ?” 

‘How much?” said the traveller, “Oh! there you are too hard for me—£ 
did'nt take the trouble to weigh it. Landlord, if you'll give me a candle I'll go 
to bed. Good night, gentlemen.” 

We have heard this story told a thousand times, but never having seen it m 
print, we give it to our readers in the absence of other matter. Picayune. 


How much did 





Inverestine INcipent.—Early on Wednesday morning a happy lark, which 
had a local habitation at St. Bee’s Head, in Cumberland, was delighting his lowly 
mate with his merry carols, poised in mid air, when he was heard and marked by 
a hungry hawk, who had “no music in his soul.” Venter caret aurwbus. Insen- 
sible to the influence of sweet sounds, the “greedy gled” gave chase to the 
innocent little songster, and drove it out to sea. Just then it happened that the 
Royal Victoria steamer was passing on her return from Liverpool to Annan ; 
and the terrified fugitive directed its course to that vessel, which, to the great 
joy of the interested spectators on deck, it reached in safety, while the baffled 
bird of prey was driven back to the Cumberland mountains. ‘The lark, which 
hed thus successfully appealed to the humanity of sailors, darted down the com- 
panion, and, as if guided by an imstinetive confidence in the pity of tender- 
hearted woman flew into the “ ladies’ cabin.” There it was safe, and there the 
panting flutterer remained till the Victoria reached Annan Waterfoot, when it 
was set at liberty. Its new friends watched its motions with intense interest. 
They followed it with their eyes until it had reached a great height in the aur, 
when to their great delight they found that, with its liberty it had recovered its 
gaiety, for it joyously resumed the song which had been so rudely interrupted by 
the hawk! Having finished, it was distinctly seen to wing its way across the 
Solway in the direction of its home ; its great elevation having apparently enabled 
it to take the bearings of the country. This account we give on the account of 
a gentleman of undoubted respectability, who witnessed the whole adventure. 

Dumfries Herald. 

Lear Extraorpinary.—Wednesday Colonel Thessier was riding a highe 
spirited horse along the carriage-drive on the south side of parley — 
near the bridge, by the ale-brewery, the horse became suddenly restive ; Volone 


ied his iously, and on to 
Thessier applied his-spurs, when the horse sprang forward furiously, 

the bridge — se violently, endeavoring to throw his rider, but without effect. 
At length the animal made a sudden spring, and actually leaped over the paras 
pet of the bridge onto the greensward wer 4 ei aligh Pie e Yow gal- 
, retained his seat, e horse on his feet, nei- 
ant Colonel, however, retain Suess digten air A ee ee, Ba 


l his horse 
_ sedracdn es mia per thr of the Life Guards, a few months since, proceeding 
com the Knightsbridge-Barracks to the Horse Guards, but he also fortunately 





escaped in a similar manner. 




















On Dits in Sporting Circles. 





Boston and Wagner.—There are half a dozen on cits circulating in town re- 
lative to these remarkable horses. While we endorse none of the reports in cit- 
culation, it gives us unfeigned pleasure to state that a general belief prevails that 
they will both be trained for the Fall campaign. We hope so with all our heart 
and soul. Y 

Belfield (Va.) Races.—The only intelligence we have of the Spring meeting 
is that Mr. Hare’s Andrewetta won the purse for Three mile heats. Oddly 
enough, the information was conveyed to this city by a letter from the most beau- 
tifal young lady of her age in the Old Dominion, whose pardon we crave on our 
knees for neglecting to mention it last week. Had she been a less charming girl 
than she really is, we should of course. have recollected the circumstance, but 
the thoughts of her grace and beauty put the subject quite out of our mind. 








The Washington City Races.—Extract from a letter received yesterday :—“The 
Editor of the Spirit of the Times may be pleased to learn of the trump of prepara- 
tion for the approaching races. Mr. Hotmeap has a string of eight, mostly un- 
tried, under the care of Mr. Rowzer, that are taking their gallops on the train- 
ing ground adjacent to the Washington City Race Course. Mr. Dovat. has a 
string equally long at the Mulberry Course, near Fredericksburg, Va. Witriam 
H. Taytor, Esq., of Mount Airy, has in domestic training several promising 3 
yr. olds. Col. Taompson, of Charles County, Md., it is said, as usual, has a very 
promising stable; some of which, or Gov. Sprice’s fine Autocrat filly, may be 
able toput “ Old White-nose” to his speed. It is expected he will be here the 
week after next ready to serve any customers. 

“ The writer very much regrets to learn the worthy Editor has been unwell. 
He wishes him all health and prosperity: and that he may long train on and 
meet his reward for ‘ distinguished services.’ ” 





Mr. Jas. Tattey, of Richmond, Va., has bought the half of Bandit, by Imp. 
Luzborough, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs., of J. S. Corsin, Esq., for $1000. 





Col. J. M. Bryan, of Newbern, N. C., has purchased the one half interest of 
Ellen Thomas, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Vashti’s dam, 4 yrs., and ch. f. I/dica, 
by Pacific, out of Leila by Sir Archy, 4 yrs., for $2500. 


Sale of the Underley Stud.—We invite special attention to an advertisement 
of the Messrs. Tarrersat, of London, in to-day’s paper, who will sell by auc- 
tion on the 19th of August next, the whole of the celebrated stud of Mr. No- 
WELL, consisting of upwards of thirty Brood Mares, twenty-five Yearlings, etc. 
Mr. Tattersall writes us under date of the 24th March, speaking of this stock, 
that 

“Tt is a blood to suit your country, as they are of a large sort and can run 
distances ; many of them are by Muley or out of Muley mares—the blood of the 
great Leviathan. Amy gentlemen wanting brood mares cannot do better. The 
yearlings, I am told, are very fine. Many of them are by Physician, and the 
Physicians RUN.” 

Mr. Tattersall, in reference to the Breeding and Racing Interests of this 
country, remarks to the following effect :— 

“] assure you it gives me great pleasure to see the many races advertised in 
your paper. No one thing is so beneficial to Breeding as Racing, and I think 
had your money matters gone on well, you would have had our best Stallions in 
your country. We should like Priam back again especially well. J think him 
the best stallion we ever lost. Glaucus gets beautiful stock; his 2 yr. olds 
will come out this year. What asad pity Monarch broke down ; he was, beyond 
doubt, a most excellent horse. What a capital stake that is of 1000 guineas 
subscription (the Peyton Stake) ; you beat us in the magnitude of your Produce 
Stakes.” 








New Werk Jeckey Club. 

On Thursday last the members of the New York Jockey Club assembled at 
the Astor House, and but one spirit seemed to animate every one present—to 
give anew spirit and fresh impetus to the sports of the Turf. J. Prescorr 
Haxt, Esq., a gentleman so favorably known to our whole community, was 
elected President, and accepted the office. Mr. Borts, who held the situation 
of both Treasurer and Secretary, resigned the office of Treasurer, but the Club 
unanimously refused to receive the resignation, but at the earnest and pressing 
solicitation of Mr. Botts, Gerarp H. Coster, Esq., to oblige him, accepted that 
situation—the duty of the same being to receive the Club subscriptions, and pay 
the purses. 

The Club then passed a resolution (which we deem of great importance to 
the proprietors of the course, and the value of the property of the Union Course) 
to permit gentlemen not now members of the Club to have the privilege of the 
Course, Members’ Stand, and enclosed space, for the meeting, at five dollars, 
‘The admission to be confined to such persons as micut be admitted by ballot as 
members ; but such as avail themselves of this privilege are not bound for any 
longer period. This will necessarily open the door to fnany of our citizens who 
wish to visit the Course without jouning the Club, at the same time affording all 
the facilities of an association with their friends and acquaintances on the 
Course. 

It was also resolved that $200 be taken from the Club subscription for a din- 
ner, to be given at the Astor House the week preceding the Fall meeting. The 
proprietors of the House agreed to furnish the dinner for that sum. This will 
bring the friends of the Turf together free of charge ; and it is needless to ex- 
patiate on the advantages resulting from such an assemblage. 

We write this in the confusion of moving our office, but we say as we think, 
that the meeting of Thursday will infuse new life in our old favorite “ the Union,” 
and has added many thousands of dollars to its value. We hope on Tuesday 
next to see the stands crowded, and we are assured there will be many $5 tick- 
ets from gentlemen willing to pay that sum for the week, that are disinclined for 
a longer period, whilst our Club being formed, remains unimpaired. The Officers 
of the Club are— 


‘ 


J. PRESCOTT HALL, PRESIDENT. 

Vice Presidents, 
James Foster, Jr., 
Hamitton WILKEs. 


Treasurer, Secretary, 
Gerarp H. Coster. | Avexanper L. Borrts. 


We are requested to state that the house of Mr. Brancu will not be opened 
—that the Club will dine at Mr. Joun R. Syepicor’s, where the members of 
the Club will procure their tickets from the Treasurer until a quarter before one 
©’clock—after that hour at the Pavillion. None will be admitted, under any cir- 
cumstances, on the Course without a badge, and members prevented from attend- 
ing are requested to enclose the amount of their subscription to Gerard H. Cos- 
ter, Esq. Treasurer. 

i> We need hardly remind any one of our readers that the First Spring 
Meeting commences on Tuesday next. The number of stables already in at- 
tendance authorize sanguine anticipations of fine sport, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if two from Virginia reach here in the course of the day. It will be seen 
that “ Uncre Joun R.” is to provide a dinner each day for the Club, and those 
who have enjoyed the good fortune of “ touching knees under his mahogany,” 
or of tasting his punch, will not forget either while the custom of eating and 
drinking continues to be “ practised to a great extent in this community.” 


Joun A. Kine, 
Joun C. Srevens, 





Messrs. A. Hixes & A. P. CuurcuiL1, 


of Mary Churchill for their yearling b. f. 
Archy. 


A. Hikes, of Jefferson Co., Ky., that of Virginia Jefferson for his yearling b. 


ofJefferson Co., Ky., claimfthe name 
by Barefoot, out of Pocahontas, by Sir 
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May 2, 
‘3 Letter from “‘ N.” of Arkansas. , 
, Va., April 28, 1840. a  .. Bapesvitie,arks., March 31, 1949 
| Dear Sir;—The prospect fora week's sport over the Newmarket Course was| My Dear P.,—I have been a poor correspondent for some time past, attriby 
never more flattering than at present. There are upwards of fifty horses in | table to no falling off in my interest in the prosperity of the “ Spirit,” but rath 
training on the ground ; consisting of Col. Jounson’s stable, with Boston at its to the fact that I have been very busy with one thing or another, and have ~< 
head, Fordham, Atalanta, and several others. O. P. Hare, the worthy proprie- voted much of my time of late towards the advancement of the “ ing 
tor, has Andrewetta, Job, and Willis, with two or three others. Mr. Puckerr | Hard Cider candidate” for the Presidency. — 
has Passenger, Bengal, by Gohanna, out of Gulnare, and a host of others. Dr. | Your readers have lost nothing by missing my epistles, for in their stead haye 
Goopwyn has got a famous lot of promising colts, both native and imported, as sprung up others, in whose “ footsteps” I dare not aspire “to follow.” The 
also Col. E. Townes, Betcner, and Mr. Wairwortu. Mr. McCarco has a |jast number contained a life-like engraving of Boston, in a paper that ietins 
string of seven or eight promising things. Mr. Tauiey has Bandit, Betsey aside the feelings of a friend) as an American citizen I feel proud of. * a 
White, and several colts. The weather is delightful, and the track in the best favorably compare with the best sporting paper on the other side of the Atlantic 
possible order. ‘both as to its execution and contents. 
The ball opened to-day with a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats. | The sparring between the owners of Boston and Wagner is to me a matter Of 


TUESDAY, April 28, 1840— Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Fi y i j ‘ 
subs. at $300 each, h. ft. Mile Se oe eae , 8 83lbs. Five | regret. From both of them I have received much kindness, and towards them | 





ee ee ee ae ® 


yin --PErErssu 





pes vo 4 ri eaters ch. c. Robin Cobb, by Imp. Feit, out of Polly Cobb. 2 1 1 Cherish none but kindly feelings. They have mingled too mueh acrimony and 

sa Oliver’s ch. f. mp. Emancipation, dam by Shakspeare.......-.---..--- 1 8 — ; Tei 4 ae 

A. Robinson & W. Bectov’s ch. c. 4 Gohanna, pid of Dairy | «Sara pd. ay } personality m their banters. : Neither Boston nor Wagner need any fictitious 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s ch. f. by Eclipse, dam by Arab ...........------------- « « | prop to their reputation. With both of them it has been well earned, and if they 

John D. Kirby’s br. c. by Shark, out of Invalid... ..............2----2+--ee---- —_—e h : 2 ) 
< Time, 1:55—1:58. | come together one or the other will have the supremacy, but the escutcheoy 


Robin was the favorite at 3to1. The filly led off and won the Ist heat by | of the vanquished even, will be tov bright for circumstances or aught else to 
" P wat | combs 
about half a neck. The 2d heat the colt had it all his own way, and won with | tarnish it. 
great ease. _ I discover the owners of Medoc have supplied his place with Monimoy:, 
Boston and Andrewetta will come together on the four mile day. They have | Eclipse. 1 urged the purchase of this horse in the life-time of Medoc on seye- 


already commenced betting ; old White-nose is the favorite at 3 and 4 to 1. ral Keatucky turfmen as likely to be a profitable investment. His crosses are 
similar to those of Medoc ; his colts resemble Medoc’s, with the exception 0; 


being larger boned. Monmouth Eclipse got Hornblower and Clarion, rathe» 
windy names, but nevertheless two ugly customers in any crowd. 
I discover Lewis Sherley has Cadmus. He was a fine race horse, with ay 





Donaldsonville (La.) Spring Races. 
A private letter dated the 17th ult is to the following effect :-— 
Yesterday's race was follows— | 


TURSDAY, April 16, 1840—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. . Six ls 
715300 each, $100 ft Mile heats. x ar © Ye. iia, Conther weights, Six eubs. af. | immense turn of speed, and I dare say game. Valparaiso from what I can 
c Peueh yy ey by Medoc, out of Jenny Devers by Stockholder ’ 1 learn is likely to be an acquisition. He is large, blood-like, and of a very tine 
J. G. PS 8 ES RS TSR ai 3 2 ‘ i ‘ . : - 
F. Duplantier’s (Mr. Anderson’s) ch. f. by Imp. LuzLorough, dam by Sir Charles... 2 3 family. Belshazzar has some fine crosses, and one of his colts kas made fine 


Time, 1:52—2:00. ‘running in England. 
In an attempt to start for the first heat, Perry pulled the bridle over his colt’s, [am delighted to hear The Qucen is moving well. 
head, and off he went, the lad on him being utterly helpless, but calmly awaiting | osity, and I am all anxiety to see her go four miles. She and Wagner would 
the colt’s pleasure to dismount. He was relieved at about the half mile post, make a heavy betting race. Just let the Old Nap make the snail and you 
to which point the colt carried him at a good hand gallop. | would see the “ fur fly.” Where are Fordham and Wonder? and when do they 
This was the only incident to mark the race, upon which there was general, jake their appearance ! 
though not heavy, betting. In each heat the Luzborough led for about the third expect to see Fanny at the head of the Turf this Spring. What has be- 
of a mile, when the Medoc challenged, cut down his opponent, and could not Qome of Mr. Livixaston’s fine colt Terrapin, and his filly: Ariienese at 
afterwards be reached. It was a close thing for the second place in the last | here are Orway P. and the Epsom Rider ? 
heat, the Orphan Boy winning it by a head. _ The people of the “ Arks.” are anticipating much sport this Spring. Ther: 
will be meetings at Fayetteville, Fort Smith, and Van Buren—fair purses and a 
goodly number of horses. Capt. Tunstaxv’s stable is at St. Louis. 

Truly yours, N. 


She has excited my curi- 





- Raleigh (N. C.) Spring Races. 
The annual Spring races commenced over the Capital Course on Tuesday, the 
21st ult., and continued four days. 
track very deep with sand. The following gentlemer. comprise the Officers of | 
the Club :—Col. Joun McLeop, President ; R. W. Haywoop, Esq., Vice Pre- | 
sident ; J. A. Camppett, Secretary ; Joun C. Rocers, Esq., and Mr. Joun Leere, 


‘Timers. 


TUESDAY, April 21, 1840—Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying S6lbs —4, 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124]bs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Two 
mile heats. 

Wm. McCargo’s (R. B. Cunningham’s) b.c. by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Mary Logan 

Dy APA, © YTB. ncn ces econ crn ncn ee cer cen sence cece e ce cece cece nc ccew cece se esse 1 
David McDaniel’s b. g. Sam Johnson, by Giles Scroggins Jr.,dam unknown, 6 yrs.. 2 2 
Time, 4:02—4:01. F 


Betting, 2 to 1 on the colt, who led off for the first round, when the gelding 
challenged, and ran him a good race to the end, the colt only winning by about 
half a length. The second heat the colt won, without any trouble, by several 
lengths. " 


WEDNESDAY, April 22—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


David McDaniel’s bl. c. Black Boy, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Lady 
Mayo by Van Tromp, 4 yrs.............- ETE DOTS aT pee walked over. | 


THURSDAY, April 23—Purse $700, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 





The weather was unpleasantly hot, and the J 
- The Washington Controversy. 


WASHINGTON, April 28th, 1840. 
‘** One of the Minority ” argues his case, I have no doubt, with as much ability 
as any one could, under a thorough conviction of the justice of his grounds.— 
Yet, without pretending to enter into the arena with him, a fearful adversary, | 
must differ with him * And for this cause, ‘a plain law, as per- 
fectly understood by the majority, was most palpably violated. On that point | 
have no doubt ; whether the law be absurd or not, is another matter ; the law, as 


“* toto celo.’ 


it stands on the Statute must be obeyed ; ignorance of it is no excuse, nor can 
‘* unintentional ” violation of law, such as the loss of weight by accident, during 
a heat, be admitted as such From the testimony adduced before me, asa juror 
in the case, I have never doubted it was impossible for Rowena to have passed 
Buck-Eye on the outside of the track ; to have attempted to do so on the in- 
| side made her liable to be polled by her competitor, under the rules of the 
Course. She was therefore, very properly, not allowed to attempt it. Possibly 
she might have taken the heat in a short brush, but I believe the colt was able 


Wm. McCargo’s b. h. Baltimore, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Gohanna, 5 yrs...... 1 1 | to win that heat, and certainly the race. But for the violation of law, as applica- 
David McDaniel’s ch. f. Ellen Thomas, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Vashti’sdam,4y. 2 2 | le } Tr w i : 
Time, 8:02—8:42. le to that race, I voted that Mr. Witson was not entitled to the purse ; which 
Baltimore was the favorite, the filly being as fat as a saddle horse. ‘The | of course, went to Col. Tuompson, who entered Rowena, the contending nag. 


horse led for three miles, when the filly made a brush and collared him; they ran 
lapped for about a quarter of a mile, when the filly declined, but rallied again on | 
the last quarter, and ran him up to the saddle girths. The second heat was a | 
most distressing race for both, though Baltimore won by several lengths. | 


FRIDAY, April 24—Silver Plate, value $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 


David McDaniel’s b. g. Sam Johnson, pedigree above, 6 yrs.............-.-.....-. ey 
Mr. Grant’s b. g., pedigree GnknowR, @ YTS. .....2...cccewcccesccccccccccccccccces es 
Time, 1:58—-2:02. 





| 
| One or THE Masorrry. 
| 


The Breeding and Bacing Enterest in Kentucky. 

A letter from a distinguished Turfman, dated Louisville, 20th ult., says, “ J 
have just returned from the race-horse region of Kentucky. There are nearly 
double as many horses in training this season as were ever before in the State, 
_and most of that number 4 years old, consequently the fields for three and four 
| mile heats will be unusually large. 

Ae ee UG “T was at Lexington last Monday to see the exhibition of Stallions. I never 

emeien Penat Shun ~ eee (Tenn.), April 17,1840, | SW a8 many before in my life. There were Fifty blood horses exhibited, and it 

Dear Sir,—Thinking it might interest you to know how Mr. Potx’s stock are | '8 presumed that Kentucky will breed at least Four Thousand Mares this season, 
with the expectation of getting race horses from every one! Think of that! You 





coming on, I have taken the liberty of sending you a few particulars (he being | 
absent at his plantation in Mississippi). In the first place, Ainderby is in fine | can hardly realize the spirit for racing which prevails ; it seems to have broken 
health—as fresh as when he beat the Queen of Trumps—and in full practice, | out, as it were, in a new place this Spring. Fifty Stallions, the choicest in 
having up to this date served thirty-five mares, four of which only were Mr. | England and America, exhibiting at one time at the same place, almost al! 
P.’s. The foals already dropped are fine indeed—very large, with backs and | standing above $50 for the season, and more above thanbelow. With such 
shoulders that cannot be beat ; without praising them at the expense of others, | 4 spirit prevailing, racing cannot have arrived at near its height in this State, 
I think they will bear a comparison with the colts of any horse on the continent. | nor will it for acentury. As long as blue grass grows in Kentucky, and it re- 
Jenny Mills has been sent to Leviathan ; she is in foal to Ainderby. Pledge | mains in hands so gentlemanly and liberal, we may expect an improvement in 
has dropped a fine ch. filly to him, and Arabia a ch. colt, the strongest foal of its age | stock for 100 years to come, and an increase every year to the number of breeders 
Tever saw. Varicella dropped a fine colt to Glencoe on the Ist of April, a bay | and turfmen. 

with star and snip, and near fore foot white. The name of Glengary is claimed | ‘* Our prospect for an interesting meeting this Spring, on the Oakland Course,, 
for him. Primrose missed last season. Blackbird slipped a fine colt foal six | is better than usual. I do not think I have ever known expectation higher. 
weeks before her time ; it was engaged in the Trial Stakes at Nashville, I be- 
lieve. ‘They have been put to Ainderby again. There are about a dozes more 
to foal here belonging to different gentlemen, all to Ainderby. Dear Sir :—In your paper, page 591, Vol ix., I find a report of the races at 
Mr. P. has five yearling colts and three fillies, very promising, but the Plenipo | Alexandria, La., in which, on the best 3m 5 day, my 2 yr. old filly Jane Spi 
colt beats everything—I only wish you could see him. ‘The two year olds are ; by Imp Autocrat, dam by Mercury, ran. . a 
a ch. f. by Glencoe, out of Lelia Burns, by Stockholder, and ach. f. by Levia- | _ I that race it is reported that she took the 2d heat in 1:54, (two seconds quicker 


then, ont. of Astbik ty Banded, her d cies Came | . q than any heat that was ran,) and it is also stated that she threw her rider in the 
a per eibaenings ine own sister to Oscar. Both are fine fil-| 4th heat. The reporter should have stated that she fell whilst ranning ahead 


There is also a splendid 2 yr. old colt by | under a strong pull, (whi r} i 
Glencoe, out of the Mameluke filly you liked so much at New York. He is in | structions ven to oh pa wig A —eeleuue Gla ‘abe the gn 
form and color the very image of his sire, and if there is a finer 2 yr. old in | der a min of being chastised if he did, as there were three other nags, Gov. 
Tennessee I should like to see him ; he is called Doctor John, a queer name that | pry yt i ~ Meg eenpiy nog eengot to ran: for thas sunt or be 
same—but what's in a name ’—{ We can bear witness to the statement of Dr. for it on pinta 9S omit Aten - bon as — ye — hae 
John’s appearance, having seen him in Mr. Hvcu Kirkman’s stable at Nashville | Glaucus, that Glaucus would take that heat— Curculia inieis a em m 
—he is indeed a superb colt, and is named for the eminent Dr. McNary of N.} | °ver for the 5th. An offer was made to Curculia that if she iret let roe -— 
Mr. P. has four in training, all 3 yr. olds—Esther Wake, by Imp. Luzborough, that heat (the 5th) she could beat Curculia for $300. This was refused by Mr. 
out of Lelia Burns—a bay colt, Outrage, by Imp. Leviathan—a splendid b. ec. by a oa 

Imp. Merman, out of the dam of Hugh L. White, and, though last not least, the 


The only thing I think hard of is, that after a 2 yr. old’s contending j h 
imported filly Sweetbriar, by Recovery, out of Primrose. Of these I say nothing ag ags urculia, Gov. Poindexter, &c., she should not have 
—time will tell; they are all in beautiful condition, and going well. Lynedock; 


received all the credit she was really entitled to, without disparagement to any 
and Osceola are to be taken up in the Fall. 


of those she ran against, each of whom was double her a e,e t Z i 
a a a4 pony As oe speed = bottom, I believe * wn ‘oe anun 
We are likely to have good running at the Ashland Course, Columbia. this those who saw her performance do not doubt it in the least. As a proof of 
, é ’ ’ which I have been red $1, 

Spring. Mr. McCrary has four, Mr. Merrell four (three are Luzborough colts), “Sagem: or 09 ppecmmmaemammmmmmn 
and a Merman filly. Isaw them all about ten days ago, and never saw horses 
looking better. 


to take that sum. 
Will you make a statement in your paper so as todo justice to t 

think the circumstance should have been mentioned of = Reet to 
If noone sends you a description of the sport, I would if T thought you would — said that she was distanced—or else publish the above, and oblige yours, 
like it. [Send it, by all _— my dear fellow. ] I could give you a correct Jote.—We cheerfully allow our correspondent to make hi ~tne cemse 
card of the gentlemen, horses’ names, weights, riders, etc. I am serry I cannot rae screens 
add a list of the ladies, who always attend, as it is managed across the Atlantic; 
though I regret there are but few, comparatively, in this country. I have trou- 
bled you with a long letter, but you know how to shorten it. I will just add, 


the facts in the premises, though we cannot see that our reporter did his filly 
any manifest or gross injustice. In the “ placing” in the report of the race 
that I have not forgot your kindness to me on different occasions when in New 
York, and remain, sir, Your well wisher and h’ble serv't, A Lh. 








Jane Splane’s Race at Alexandria. 


OPELousS " i 
To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times :”— ae, (Lee.,) April Gtk, 1840, 





she is set down as “ dist.” which was manifestly proper as well as customary. 
But the reason for her being so placed is distinctly stated in the following words, 
no further description of the race whatever being given :— 

* Jane Splane threw her rider in the 4th heat and was consequently declared distanced. 

Our reporter should, perhaps, have added that the filly threw her rider when 
a-head, and was consequently distanced, and he would have done so, undoubted- 
ly, had he seen the race, but the facts were furnished him by the officers of t 





Trumpator has left Ky. and is now standing in Missouri, his owners took tho 
hint from the “ Spirit.” a 
There are said to be more horses new in training in Kentucky than were ever 








f by Imp. Merman, out of Kitty Tumer, by Clifton. 


Ibefore. The stables seem to have been entirely free from distemper. 


Club, we believe, else a detailed report of the ; 
lished.— Editor. at running would have been 
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A Touch at the Editer, and then at Tommy-Cod Fishing. 





Worthy Friend P.,—Yoa published a “ Spirit” some time ago which smote me 
» in heart and conscience, for, on looking over your notices (alias broad 
s) to your numerous correspondents, then and there did I see “ Morgan” | 
| to the front, to give an account of himself, and sundry and divers acts of | 
olence and omission, and to which, at once pleading guilty, he throws himself 
e mercy of the court. You also made some foolish mention of “ what in- 
wnt,” and all that sort of nonsense, as far as I remember just now, not ha- | 
‘he paper immediately at hand. I tell you what it is, (a ridiculous fashion 
n speaking has grown upon me of late,) but W. T. P., no acknowledged 
correspondent of your spirited journal should, I humbly think, and I speak feel- | 
with some experience in the matter, stand upon any inducement beyond 
extreme gentlemanly and friendly attentions so readily and liberally displayed | 
em in your capacity of editor, and considering this, the sin of neglect de- 
sto lie heavily indeed on such lazy dogs as myself. I am not tipping you 
sawder,” or coming it “Sam Slick” over you in any way ;—but I speak | 
« truth, the whole truth, so help me, Old Hickory! Apropos des bottes, as 
:s who faney they understand the lingua Franga say,—how is it that most edi- 
e devilish good fellows in the main, take them any way you can fix it! 
Speak well of the bridge,” &e., as the old Spanish proverb has it; and, in 
speaking, I have had something to do with the “ trade” in my time, from 
poor, but worthy fellow, who himself sets up the greater half of his whitey- | 
1. weekly sheet, and cures himself of all apprehension of dyspepsia, by as 
ularly pulling it off the press—up through all the grades to the * top sawyer,” 
only does the “ leader,” and cuts it stiff over his seventeen “subs” and as- 
nts. I repeat, I have had to do with them all, and found them fair and | 
y samples of humanity enough, sine joco, on the whole. I experienced, it | 
v, one solitary exception to the rule, and that was in the person of a quack 
, exchanged his pestle and pills for the scissors and paste, and did tolerably 
well, till he became in addition, for variety sake, a saint and temperance-society 
president, and by so doing much scandalized the profession. However, secret 





} 
| 
| 
! 
indyfication, with a cold caught at a camp-meeting held in a cedar swamp, | 


k him off the muster-roll in six months, and thereby wiped off such disgrace 
n the brotherhood. 


' the horrid dallness of the past winter in these parts! 


Tommy-cod fishing. By the way, it strikes me forcibly, that perhaps yourself | 


many of your readers, are not quite up to this peculiar branch of the art 
: “ 


')} 


no sport except | 


‘torial; if such then be your hapless ignorance, allow me to enlighten you | 
- . . : . oe te : ae | 
ith, and, as the expression goes in fashionable circles, thereby “tip you a | can you not fancy it! 


When the ice is formed over the bay at the debouchement of the St. Charles | 


ver into the mighty St. Lawrence, which it generally is about three weeks be- 
ve Christmas, numerous little board shantys, or cabannes, are built upon it, 
eraging some eight or ten feet square by about five or six in height, and some- 
times they are larger. A sort of flooring is formed inside by pieces of loose 
rd laid upon the flat ice; and a tin stove, with its pipe straight up through 
roof, a rough sort of table in a corner, a few benches, an axe, a snow shovel 
, mug, and a bottle of brandy, usually complete the interior economy of the 
« hut. Atrench, about nine inches or a foot broad, is cut through the ice, 
_asmall hut, along one of its side walls, and in one of sizable dimensions 
og the middle of it, in the latter case to allow of the fishing folks snugly sit- 
« on either side. These trenches are generally so made as to admit of 
eing covered over with a broad piece of board when no fishing is going on. 
The line used is usually one made of a fathom or two of strong common 


e, with a small hook, or two or three, and a leaden sinker attached,—quite a | 


ch and ready sort of an affair. This, tied to a piece of chip or shingle, is 
elegantly held, hand-line fashion; although your varmint Tommy Cod-fisher 
whose object is true sport and no mistake, generally, and ingeniously, works 
tree or four lines, by using a sort of stirrup leather over each knee, similar to 
patronized by “ snobs,” in each of which is stuck a piece of lath-wood oy | 


broken barrel-hoop, projecting a foot beyond his knee-caps, with a line affixed, | 


|, in addition to these, he also holds a line in each hand—dexterously shifting | 
ether or both, to his teeth, to allow him to handle his knee gear with facility, and | 
haul up his fish. Indeed I have been told of crack Tommy-cod men who have 
had a dozen extra lines or more, fastened to the button-holes of their blanket 
capotes, and at night splendidly improved on the thing by having a candle stuck 

the front of their hats or caps to attract the fish as they bobbed over the hole 
—but these last are extraordinary and scarce exceptions to the general rule. I 
will add that the bait used is a “werry nice bit” of pork, or sheep’s liver, at 
starting, and after that a piece cut from the tail part of the fish themselves. 

Now you will, of course, be after asking me, on the part of your own igno- 
rance and that of your hundred thousand readers, what sort, or genus of the 
piscatorial tribe is this Tommy-cod, about the taking of which so much has been 
detailed of preparation. If you really mean to put such a serious and searching 
query to me it will prove a dead poser, inasmuch as I am not particularly deep in 


Leal 


| . . 

_ would fancy to be the peculiar province of a buffalo to execute. 
particular matters, Imust confess, was a very besetting sin of my young life, 
_and I hated to be outdone. 


ee @ 
Zz Lt . wa J it 
, ot tebe? Fey yt he babs 
hind them more vivid reminiscences of fun and frolic than these aforesaid Tom- 
my-cod night fishing scrapes, remembered, as they are, among the many pleasant 
thmgs which marked with a white stone the days of my first sojourn in the far- 
famed city of the rock. 

It really was prime fun, for a knot of kindly, merry-hearted fellows would 
gather on such occasions together, keeping the cold out and their spirits up by a 
certain praiseworthy and approved old-fashioned process, (go it, ye scurvy tee- 
totallers !) and also in strict conformity with the rule established for ages in the 
practice of Tom-cod fishing—that of “freshening one’s nip” each time you 
freshened your bait. Then tie clearing away for supper—the hot-stuff—the 
spotted principes—the yarns—the singing—and last, though not least, the extra 
clearing in turn forthe finishieg buck dance. Frequently, to give the latter some 
zest, and make it pleasantly interesting, the cover would be occasionally slipped 
off the ice-hole on the one side, and the old tin stove heated to a red heat on the 
other. Thus affording themselves the agreeable choice between a duck (remem- 
ber, in full tide, with above twenty feet water below the hole inside, and the frost 
twenty below zero without), or a singe, the lads would skip about to some such 
pleasant music as that produced by drumming fork handles on the stove-pipe, or, 
it would often happen, a fiddle was smuggled down in the grub hamper. 
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Talking of figures in ballet dancing—Oh! Johnny ! What between dodging | 
_ | to work them, 


the gaping water-hole, with the dismal, cold, black water gurgling below, or tak- 
ing harlequin leaps over the hot fizzing stove, as the work of crossing and jostling 
went pleasantly on, on the principle of each for himself and the devil for all, and 
performed on a stage considerably under twelve feet square—you may judge 
what a scientific and singular display of toe and heel must have taken place.— 
The roofing of these cadannes being none of the highest or strongest, it was 
another favorite fashion, in the way of frolic, particularly with hard headed fel- 


_lows who wore red woollen night or thick fur caps, to try and knock their sculls 


through to the open air above, in the performance of such an entrechat as you 
Vanity, in these 


The memorable feat which signalized and closed 
the last of my Tommy-cod fishing sprees, was a desperate and successful ma- 
neeuvre in the roof smashing line, in the course of a spirited bull jig, when fun 
was “‘ fast and furious,” and, as Sam Slick says, “ creation was getting outdone.” 
The way in which I went up, head, neck, and shoulders, through the slabs, was 
a picture ; but I missed it sadly somehow or other coming down again, and plump- 
ed slap up to my arm-pits into the fishing hole, which, curse it! was, it would 
seem, by particular desire of the devil, on that occasion only, of larger dimen- 
Oh! the shock of that horrible moment to my sensibilities ! 
Hissing hot as I was, like old Jack Falstaff, when bundled 
out of the bucking basket into the river, to be soused in this fashion, not to 
speak of the comfortable rasping I got in addition by the rough edges of the icy 
| trap. ‘l’o mend the matter, or contribute to the eclaé of the thing, some “ ruf- 
' fian friend” just at the nick of the moment contrived to kick over stove and pipe, 
| the fire got among the scattered straw of a provision basket, and a flame shot up 
| through the roof like a holiday bonfire or a Chinese rocket. A unanimous shout 
| to save the brandy and segars was heard, and as all hands were busy in this mo- 
mentous employ, I was forgotten, and there was poor pilgarlick stuck hard and 
fast in the icehole, with a very picturesque sort of ruddy flame waving like a 
_ fiery banner over head too close to be pleasant just then.—What a pretty melo- 
| dramatic stage picture for the curtain to fallupon! True, I had a most narrow 
escape from drowning and burning on ‘that ere’ memorable eccasion, not to say 
anything of a stiff pleurisy in prospect, I must allow. Some folks attributed my 
good fortune to the peculiar regard of Providence for such a graceless wight ; 
| others fixed it on the guantum of hot brandy within, and the well water-soaked 
| wrap rascal without—however, be that as it may, I took warning in time like a 
sensible fellow ; and memory now classifies that eventful affair in her roll of re- 
cord, with “ my last night among the Tommy Cods !” 

Do not “ flare up” at my spinning out so much twaddling gossip for you.—Re- 
_member you well of three things—that my subject has not-been a very inspirit- 
ing one—then think it may have some novelty to your readers, though it be of a 
puling kind—and lastly, and I entreat such charity at your hands, do believe that 
I have imbibed largely of that Beetian stupidity and that dullness which so pe- 
culiarly and eminently characterizes, and that, ne varietur, the mentalities of all 
we scribbling “ soap-locks ” and literary ‘ loafers” in “ these here diggins.” 

Quebec, April, 1840. Morean Rarrwer. 

Sporting Epistle from Tennessce. 

La GRANGE, April 6th, 1840. 
Dear P.—I see the Secretaries of the different Clubs through this section of 
the country have neglected to send the report of the last Fall races, to be pub- 
lished in the “Spirit of the Times,” that came off over this course, and | see in 
the “ Spirit” ef March 21st your enquiry as to the location of several fine horses 
for 1846. I have thought it not amiss in me to give you what information [ have 

upon this and other sporting subjects. 

«The races came off over the Somerville, or Telegraph Course, Tennessee, in 
the first week of November last. On the first day, the purse for two mile heats 
was won by D. Jernigan’s gr. c. Tom Benton, 4 yrs. old, by Telegraph, dam by 


sions than usual. 








— 








ihe profundities of Ichthyological science. True, I have heard it asserted that 
Tommy-cods are—Torgmy fish, and are, moreover, the junior branches of the 
creat Newfoundland Banks’ family, started from home in their picanninny days 
to pick up a precarious livelihood, thus accounting for their annual winter mi- 
gration to our ice-bound rivers. I am myself inclined to be of a different opi- 
nion, from some peculiar characteristics of the fish, and think that they are a spe- 
cies sui generis. But it is all matter of opinion, I believe, as I have never re- 
membered the question as a matter of learned research ; and, now I think of it, 
| wonder much it has never been made the subject of a very erudite and instruc-, 
tive paper, by an enlightened member of some one or other of our native Mud- 
fog associations. To curtail the argument, and come to the point at once, 
‘Tommy-cods, or Tommy fish, (who has not read Sam Slick’s account of the. 
modesty of the Lowell factory girls—ahem !) average from four inches to ten in 
length at the largest ; and, when caught, are but a poor affair at the best, cook 
them any way you will, I believe the best way being to “tickle them up,” in 
a stew. It would be as well further to remark that, in the winter season, they 
are brought frozen into our markets by sleigh-loads from parts of the province 
where they are taken in shoals, by nets placed uncer the ice, and afford a plenti- 
ful provision for the poor when Lent arrives, as they are sold at something like a 
quarter dollar per half bushel. It is very evident, therefore, from this last speci- 
fied fact, that when three or four hours fishing gives even the best sport, it reali- 
zes but small gain in the value of the fish, and proves, indeed, that Tommy- 
cod fishing is, as the boy said when pinning shad-flies against the cellar -door 
more a matter of fun than profit. 

And real good fun it is considered, notwithstanding, to judge of the numbers 
who frequent the cabannes during the fishing season, and which lasts but a short 
month. Night visits are preferred by the fun-seeking “ swells,” as it is then a 
capital spree; prime havannahs, and tip-top lush, being the usual consolation 
during the work, followed by a welsh rabbit or beefsteak, tossed up in the rough 
on the top of the tin stove by some amateur Ude of the party. All this, as a 
commonplace finale, winding up with a “ glorious finish,” in the way of knocking 
over the old stove and setting fire to the cabanne ; or sallying forth among the 
neighboring huts, trying one’s hand at such jokes as fastening the door outside, 
and pitehing dexterously a half-pound packet of powder, or some compounded 
combustible nastiness, or an old pitch mop head, into the mouth of the perpen- 
dicular smoke pipe, giving the inmates considerable of a specimen of warfare by 
land and sea, such as the springing of mines, or boarding by stink-pots, as of old. 
‘These larks varied in turn by sometimes slewing a rope round the slab edifice, if 
not too large, and, with a hearty pull, “ moving off handsomely together,” inflict- 
ing upon the helpless owner within some sort of feeling idea of the compulsory 
movements of a kitten undera hat. In by-past years, when I was a trifle more 


Pacolet, beating Shegog & Gift’s ch. c. George W. Cheatham, same age, by 


| Bertrand, dam by Pacolet, in 4:10—4:11. 


Next day, three mile heats, was won by D. Jernigan’s ch. c. by Imp. Luzbo- 
rough, dam by Jackson, 3 yrs., beating Capt. T. J. Winston’s b. ec. Gone Away, 
by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Virginian, 4 yrs., in 6:17. Gone Away was amiss, 
and was drawn after the Ist heat. Track very heavy. 

Next day, four mile heats, was won by Capt. Winston’s Medora Winston, at 
four heats, beating E. Spark’s Peter Spyke, 4 yrs., by Eclipse, who won the first 
heat, and D. Jernigan’s b. f. Fanny Jones, 3 yrs., by Telegraph, dam by ‘Top 
Gallant, who won the second, and Medora the two next. The time was good, 
considering the course, but not now recollected by me. 

Next day, best 3 in 5, was won by E. Spark’s Highlander, by Melle-Melle, 5 
yrs. beating Capt. Winston’s b. h. Jack Downing, 5 yrs., by Pacific, dam by Mons. 


Tonson. Jack hipped himself the first heat against the inside rail, and was 


drawn. 

Jack won the best 3 in 5, mile heats, at Memphis, a few miles off, at seven 
heats, beating some four or five horses not recollected by me. 

Simmons’ Devil Jack, by Imp. Leviathan, won the two mile day at two heats. 
beating several. Shegog’s James Jackson, 3 yrs., by Imp. Leviathan, beat E. 
Spark’s Preston, by Telegraph, at one heat. D. Jernigan’s ch. c. by Imp. Luz- 
borough, dam by Jackson, 3 yrs., won the four mile day, beating Medora Win- 
ston and Gone Away at two heats. 

Hereafter I will take notes, and give you an account in full of all the races 
that come off in this part of the country, if you wish it. [Our correspondent wil} 
materially oblige us and our readers by so doing.—Epiror. ] 

The people are becoming very anxious to improve their stock of horses in this 
section. We have several good horses located in the west end of the State ; 
Picton, at Hugh Robertson’s stable at this place, at $60, and doing very well so 
far, and prospects flattering ahead. Imp. Barefoot, asked for by you, is located 
at Covington, Tenn., at Mr. Morrison’s stable, and others that are already men- 
tioned in the “ Spirit of the Times” near this place. 

We shall have no racing infthis section this Spring, but in the Fall you shall 
hear from us. Several good stables will be taken up for next Fall’s campaign, 
and among them will be some trumps :—D. Jernigan’s ch. c. by Imp. Luzbo- 
rough, now 4 yrs. old, did not lose a race last Fall; he has been named Matchem. 
He ran at Holly Springs under the name of Sir Julius ; in go" hands he is bound 
to win in the West. e was bred by Justice Lake, Esq., who is still half 
owner. Half of him was sold for $1250. 

John Richards is located at Bardstown, Ky., at Wilson Bowman's stable. 
Marion is at his old stand—Mr. Sherwood’s stable, same price. Telegraph is 
also at his old stand at Huntingdon, Tenn. You shall hear from me when our 
stables are up for the Fall campaign. 





young and tender in the ways of this wicked world than at present, and had x! 


hankering after such idle vanities as larks, sprees, rows, and “ glorious affairs” of 


P.S. “Old White-nose ” has the call of Wagner here. If the race is run at 
Louisville, or within 200 miles of us, a great many will go to see it from here. 








108 
GOSSIP ABOUT HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP. 


I know of hardly any topic upon which more . 
or other, than the above ; and here is perhaps eae ome ape mica 
And why not! Though by no means professing to be 
with the famous Capt. Colepepper, at the Chevalier B 
ing of the gen d’armes, “ craving your worship’s pardon, I do know something 
about them ;” not disputing, at the same time, your right, Mr. Editor. to reply 
as did Lord Dalgarno on the above occasion to the worthy Captain, “ We will 
save you the trouble of imparting your knowledge on this occasion.” Few 
themes, indeed, are more universally handled by people of all ages and condi- 
tions, from the smart buy who prates, thinks, and dreams of his first pony, to the 
‘‘ sworn horse courser,” who is deep in all the mysteries of the turf, and whose 
“talk is ever ofcattle.” Hardly any body, from the apprentice who invests his 
hebdomidal stealings in the purchase of a Sunday ride, either on or behind a jaded 
hack, to the gentleman who gets cheated ina pair of coach-horses, but flatters 
himself he knows something more than ordinary on the subject of horse flesh.— 
Hardly any body who aspires to the title of a horse owner but fancies that the 
animals upon whom he has been so fortunate as to turn the key of his own stable 
are “‘ a leetle past common ;” from the “ buck of the second head,” who shows 
yon a pair of cropped and bob-tailed tits, and swears that it takes ‘“‘a whole team 
to the butcher’s boy who trots his master’s horse upon the 





scientific, yet] may say, 


Jeu’s Ordinary, speak- 


” 


| avenue, and pronounces him “a hell of a concern.” 











The passion, or fancy—call it which you will—is almost universal. But how 
it differs in intensity! While in some bosoms it slumbers an unrevealed, unsus- 
pected propensity, it is in others a consuming, all engrossing appetite. 

“Tt burns, it maddens, it constrains.” 

It is to such, like Falstaff’s sack or Boniface’s ale—meat, drink, andclothing. I 
have marvelled much that phrenologists, in mapping off the skull, have neglected 
to assign a region for the residence for this propensity. Could it be once clearly 
pointed out, many would be the indentations of parental thumbs upon the un- 
lucky organ, in the hope of obliterating a bump which indicates that whichever 
may be “ bent,” the “tree” will yet “ incline” most in- 
veterately towards the race course and the Jockey Club. 

I presume that every one can call to mind some individuals (for myself [ know 
dozens) to whom this topic is a theme, “ ever charming, ever new,” who will 
stop you in acrowded thoroughfare, heedless of the jostling ; who will take you 
by the button and detain you in the rain, forgetful of every thing when once 
mounted on their favorite hobby. The most striking instance of this species of 
idiosyneracy that ever fell under my own observatign is a boy—he is only seven 
years old—who from his earliest infancy has manifested the most insatiable avidity 
for the society of horses. Before he could speak, his eye never could be diverted 
from one so long as it was within its range. I have seen him stand and gaze by 
the hour, with the most absorbing interest, upon a horse fastened before his fa- 
His attachment for them has extended, by a very natural sympa- 
thy, to every thing connected with them. The stable, whether empty or full, 
he delighteth in. Every species of vehicle, every description of harness he knows, 
and comprehends at a glance, to the minutest part of their most complicated ar- 
rangements. After a ride of four or five miles, in the vicinity of a crowded city, 
he will describe, on his return, every team that he met, the color of the horses, 
how they were matched, any peculiarity there may have been about the harness, 
and the kind of vehicle to which they were attached. This I have seen tried.— 
If a passion such as thig does not deserve a bump for its residence, anda good 
big one too, [I am much mistaken. Neither will it answer, as is, we believe, the 
habit of the phrenologists, to locate this particular propensity in the same tumour 
which shelters a general fondness for pets; and to assert that it is the same 
which prompts young ladies to fondle canary birds and puppy dogs, and old la- 
dies to dote upon tabby cats , because we do not find in the case we have in hand 
a partiality manifested for any other description of favorite. 

But to return to a point touched on at starting—to wit, the proneness of people 
to deceive themselves in regard to their appreciation of the qualities of the horse, 
and their aptitude to magnify the delight they take in horse exercise. Self-hal- 
lucination is so common on all subjects that it need not surprise us here ; besides, 
it has always been the fashion to affect a familiarity with equitation. As Monk- 
barns says to Lovel, *“ All you young fellows think that (i. e. a confession of ig- 
uorance of horsemanship) would be equal to calling yourselves tailors at once.” 
Nothing is more common than a regular flare-up whenever horse exercise is men- 
tioned ; and many a youth would rather be suspected of lacking all the cardinal 
virtues than of a want of skill in backing the fiery steed. And divers are the 
pithy instances he can give you, if he is a man of reading, of how the science 
has been appreciated, from the time that the father of Cyrus taught him to ride, 
to shoot, to speak the truth, to the carrying out of the same principle, by the 
Squire of Bracebridge Hall. He can quote how the rival candidates for the Per- 
sian throne rested the decision of their claims upon the neighing of their horses 
—he trick by the wag which secured the crown to the successful candidate, I 
take it is the earliest instance of jockeyism on record. He will tell you that 
there is hardly any hero, whether of romance or history, but has carried down 
with him to posterity the fame of his charger; from the winged horse of Maho- 
mt, or the Bucephalus, tothe white steed of Thaddy of Warsaw, or the Gusta- 
vus of the redoubtable ritt master, Dugald Dalgetty, of Drumthwacket. He 
may, perhaps, though this is getting rather obsolete, anathematize the effemi- 
nacy of the age, when people are content to roll over the country in carriages, 
or on rail roads. The celebrated Nimrod does, however, in his hunting tour, 
“blow up ”’—a superfluous labor—locomotives and steam-carriages, because, 
forsooth, they frighten gentlemen’s horses who are riding to cover, or following 


way the “ twig” 


ther’s door. 


the hounds. 
‘‘ To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility! !” 


This is as bad as Mathews’s Mr. Job Twaddle, the inveterate fisherman, who ob- 
jected to Steamboats because they “ frightenedthe fish.” Many a one has ad- 
mired and quoted Bulwer’s description about “ brushing the morning dew with 
hoof of speed,” and all that, who never got out of bed before nine o’clock in his 
life, unless his house was on fire. 

To speak seriously, however, the truth is, andI am as ready to acknowledge 
it—from as full experience—as almost any one, there is no feeling more exhili- 
rating than is derived from backing a spirited, well bitted, and well tried horse ; 
and a brush before the wiry edge is taken off him across a pleasant country, or 
an open prairie, is enough to make one exclaim, with the old minstrel, Allan 


Bane 
‘“‘ *T were worth ten years of peaceful life.” 


But when I see, as has often been my hap, a youth who has undertaken 
to enjoy himself on horseback, on the principle of the Dutchman Boswell tells 
about, who alarmed the whole house by jumping over the chairs and tables; and 
who, when questioned as to the cause of so infernal an uproar by the terrified in- 
mates as they rushed to his apartment, coolly replied, “‘ Soh! I learns to be lifly 
and actif ;”” and who, either from what he flatters himself is a love of country air 
and exercise, or from the advice of his physician, has possessed himself of an 
animal of whose qualities he knows nothing, but from the report of the honest 
dealer of whom he bought him; and when I watch the set and anxious counten- 
ance with which he steers his bargain through the streets and lanes which are to 
be traversed before he can breathe his favorite country air, the deprecatory glance 
which he casts upon pertinacious curs, and the wide berth which he gives 
to surly draymen and clattering milkmen, while the protruded elbows, the agon- 
ized shoulders, whose violent agitation is strongly minatory of dislocation, the 
convulsive griping of the knees, which only serves to make his bumpings in 
the saddle the more violent—I am irresistib'y reminded of Pope’s lines in the 


Dunciad,— 
“ Thus as some dab chick waddles through the copse, 
With legs and wings it flies, and wades, and hops. 


And as the horse, having deposited his awkward load in some mud puddle, rushes 


back to his stable, saddle flaps flying, | 
ac. The loose rein dangling from his head,” 


I exclaim, with Geoffrey Gambado, . é 
“ Alas, what varied ills betide |. 
The booby who presumes to nd® . 
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horse, regardless of the tyranny of stage owners, or the hectoring of stage drivers 
induces him to t 


which he changes his position, reminding one of Baillie Nicol Jarvie after his 


long day’s ride at the Clachan of Aberfoil. He is hardly prepared to say— 
“ Let the galled jade go wince, 
Our withers are unwrung.” 


But his sensations the next morning, as he wakes from the deep slee 
him late in the night, after a world of tossing ; 
preventing him from at once enjoying the “ sweet restorer ! 
his stiffened limbs, before returning consciousness makes him fully aware of the 
true state of the case, he may wonder whether he had been stretched the day 
before on the rack of the Inquisition, bruised in a mortar like the philosopher 
Anaxarchus, or whether he may not have passed through some such discipline as 
was inflicted by the muleteers of Yangusa upon Don Quixote and his trusty 
squire. The misery, however, of the full conviction to which he gradually 


awakes, as ! 
’ « With many a weary step, and many a groan,” 


he endures his garments, and seeks the outer air, of the agony he has already en- 
dured, and is again to encounter, needs no coloring to add to its intensity ; and 
the loathing with which he regards his good steed as he is led out 
«All saddled, all bridled, all ready for fight,” 
arrayed in what his distorted imagination represents as implements of torture, 
and contemplates the submitting of his lacerated flesh anew to the trituration of 
the saddle, is past all description. 
But it was far from being my intention when I commenced, to excite the sym- 
pathy of the reader for the sufferings inflicted by the quadruped upon the reason- 
ing biped who bestrides him; but on the contrary to exhibit the reverse of the 
picture, and in legal phrase to file a bill in equity in behalf of a much abused ani_ 
mal against his oppressor, it being perfectly manifest that the complainant—to 
follow the phraseology of the above named legal instrument—“ has no relief in 
the premises according to the strict rules of the common law.” 
The horse, we hold, notwithstanding that “his neck is clothed with thunder,” 
is naturally a timid, and a nervous animal. It would appear to be his habit in a 
state of nature to shun objects of alarm rather than to encounter them, to trust 
rather to his speed than to his strength for safety, and it is perfectly natural that 
he should, for while nature has denied him any very decided weapons of offence, 
she has furnished him with a quick eye, and an acute ear on a lofty crest com- 
manding the horizon, and speed and endurance beyond any other quadruped to 
carry him from the neighborhood of danger. The same characteristics mark 
him in a state of vassalage, anda good deal of observation has convinced me 
that of all our domestic animals the horse is naturally the most timid, the 
most inclined to fly from strange objects, which to him are synonymous with 
objects of alarm, to start at strange noises, and as little inclined to vice, mis- 
chief, or ill-temper. It avails nothing in opposition to this position to say how 
the horse is trained to stand “ the rattling of the shield and the quiver,” to “‘ mock 
at fear,” or to quote instances of dangerous or vicious stallions. The celebrated 
Sally we know tells of a war-horse of his which used to aid him with teeth and 
fore-feet in battle, and the famous horse “king Pepin,” who killed more than 
one man, and would allow none but a particular groom to be about him, we have 
read of too; but exceptions, unless very numerous, do not weaken rules. Ca- 
nary birds have been trained to fire off cannon, and fleas to draw carriages, but 
this does not prove that those songsters are naturally fusiliers, nor that these 
blood-suckers are beasts of burden. The general characteristics of the horse, | 
repeat—and I feel confident I shall be sustained in the opinion by all men of ob- 
servation—are timidity and nervousness, without any thing like so high a grade 
of intellect or instinct as is distinctive of many other of our domestic animals ; 
but he is possessed, nevertheless, of a most retentive memory, and of great do- 
cility of temper. Now in reasoning a priori, of the best method of dealing with 
an animal such as this, we should of course say that kindness, caution, and cool- 
ness, were all essential; more especially would we say so when we reflect that 
we are preparing for our use an animal! of immense strength, to whose docility, 
and to his docility alone, we should constantly entrust our lives, and every thing 
that is most precious to us; but reason in reality governs fewer of our actions 
than we are willing to allow. How far its dictates are commonly obeyed in the 
education, and management of the horse, a cursory glance at some of the 
incidents which generally mark his career, while under our control, will shew. 
We take the case of the common work horse of the country, a class which 
embraces nineteen-twentieths of the horse family. 
the colt receives of the power, and disposition of his masters, is, the being sur- 
rounded by some half dozen men, noozed, and bound, terrified al:nost to phrenzy, 
and subjected to the cruel, and often clumsily performed process of einascula- 
tion. After this taste of the quality of his owners, he is nine times out of ten 
turned out, and no pains taken to remove the unfavorable impression he has re- 


In general, the first evidence 


ceived, by kindness and gentle treatment, or to familiarize him to the sights and 
sounds to which it is desirable he should become accustomed. On the contrary, 
he is suffered to run at large, unrestrained, and uneducated, shunning, of course, 
as far as he can, the presence and contact of man, whom he only knows as his 
most crucl enemy, until he has attained an age when his services can be made 
available, and then he is brought up to undergo the process of breaking. And 
here—we appeal to any one who has ever witnessed the operation as generally 
conducted, for the truth of the assertion—ensues a scene of folly, often of cru- 
elty, revolting to every,one of common sense, or common humanity. The 
breaking of the colt, which is generally reserved for some leisure afternoon, 1s a 
general jubilee, or frolic, for all the boys on the farm. The luckless animal, 
whose education is now to commence, is brought up snorting with terror, or 
trembling from fright, doubtless mindful of what he endured the last time he was 
thus paraded (for as has been already observed he has a retentive memory). He 
ss held by main strength, while unaccustomed, and of course alarming objects, are 
produced, and forced into his mouth or on to his back. Some reckless man, o; 
dare-devil boy, is persuaded by way of shewing his hardihood, to mount him, and 
2 furious struggle ensues, in which the horse exerts all his energies to rid himself 
of his persecutor. After succeeding perhaps, two or three times, in dislodging 
the vermin from his back, and as often being compelled again to submit, from 
sheer exhaustion, he becomes quiet, and the first day's teaching is thought to be 
pretty well accomplished, the first lesson of obedience pretty faithfully imparted. 
Now I submit that though this may be one way to break a horse, it is not the 
wh ® . = pa: Te ar tin ray: such a process that we see so many 
, f rses: 1s it not rather a proof of the natural 
docility, and kindness of the animal, that we do not see more 2 
But the progress of brutality, ill-usage, and stupidity, does not stop here. We 
can hardly take a walk through the high-ways and bye-ways, through the streets 
and thoroughfares, without witnessing some instance of abuse, or mismanage- 
ment of this much enduring animal! Step into the first blacksmith’s shop you 
can see. ‘You will find in all probability a horse led in to be shod, with the bri- 
die and winkers—those abominations—upon him, so that he can form no guess 
of the true nature of what is going on around him. See him crouch with appre- 
bension as he is led in; see him stand trembling with affright at the clattering 
hissing, and uproar about him. Without giving any notice of his approach, the 
smith with his box of noisy implements, advances and claps his hand upon his 
rump. Is it at all Surprising that the horse starts back alarmed, endeavoring 
most probably to get a sight of the cause of his fright? But instead of reason- 


There is another aspect in which amateur horsemanship presents itself not 
jess ludicrous. We will suppose the neophyte contemplates a journey, and the 
accounts he has heard of the delight and independence of bestriding one’s own 


“ spare shirt and shaving things ” into a pair of saddle- 
bags, himself into a pair of riding pantaloons, and to entrust himself to the “bad 
eminence” of the saddle. Imagine the first days’ journey accomplished. (A 
summary method of disposing of it, by the way, which, could it have been ex- 
tended to the performance itself, what a protractel agony and loss of leather 
would it have saved him.) His steed has been unsaddled amd disposed of for the 
night. Do but mark the extreme caution with which he adjusts himself in his 
chair, which if it were stuffed with down, instead of being the unmitigated wooden 
seated windsor, would yet not be a couch of ease ; notice the reluctance with 
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the very extremity of his fatigue 
’ Ashe extends 





son of a b———, and bestows two or three hearty kicks upon his flanks and ribs, 


ee 


you, will you stand still?” Such things make me sick—tumet fervidum jecur ; 
but you can go nowhere without witnessing similar instances of ill-temper and 
folly. You will see a wagoner,—he has driven his leading horse too near a 
wheelbarrow, or some other obstruction, left carelessly in the road. The animal 
springs aside as the incomprehensible obstacle (for his eyes of course are covered 
with the everlasting winkers) strikes against his legs, the driver instead of bla. 
ming his own carelessness, and soothing the affrighted animal, takes his long 
whip and inflicts on him a barbarous punishment, of which the horse can cer- 
tainly in nowise divine the cause, but he can, and will associate it with the ob. 
ject of his fright, and the next time he encounters any thing alarming, he will 
start none the less at first, and will afterwards in all probability attempt to run 
away, in dread of the punishment which is to follow. 

Precisely the same kind of folly is often perpetrated by those who ought to 
know better. You will see a gentleman undertake to punish his saddle-horse 
because from defective vision, or timidity, he has started, or shied off from some 
—perhaps the simplest object. By this plan he may ruin his horse, but he will] 
never cure him of the habit of starting. It is not long since I saw a gentleman, 
who had fastened his horse so insecurely at a friend's door that the bridle be- 
came unfastened without any effort of the animal, who on finding himself thus at 
liberty had quietly walked away, become so enraged that on recovering him he 
proceeded to infliet a violent castigation with his riding-whip, over his head and 
shoulders, and thus succeeded, after putting himself into a very absurd passion, 
and getting his arms nearly pulled out of their sockets, in giving his horse 
the trick of breaking his bridle whenever he was suddenly approached. 

Ihave just glanced at these from among the thousand instances of abuse 
which are daily heaped upon this,—what we are fond of calling our favorite ani- 
mal,—every man’s experience will readily supply him with many more. Without 
any intention to add to the infinity of horse treatises already extant, but simply 
in the hope that, published in a journal so widely circulated, and insinuated in 
this easy slip-shod kind of way, these loose hints may be accepted as a plea in 
behalf of kindness and gentleness, and may perhaps by meeting the eye of some 
one when he is “i’ the vein,” be the means of reforming his treatment of the 
animals under his charge, and thereby saving more necks and limbs than he, or 
we are aware of. Before leaving this part of the subject, I must repeat it as my 
firm conviction, that though discipline, implying some privation, and cvercion, 
may occasionally be necessary in preparing the horse for the services in man’s 
behalf to which he is destined, yet that the grand essential is gentleness—kind- 
ness. It is a very easy matter to make the horse attached to you, still easier to 
make him fear you, but next to impossible to inflict punishment as it is generally 
managed on an animal so much our superior in strength so as to convey to him 
distinctly the purpose for which itis inflicted. 

By way of per contra to the vicious system of treatment just noticed, I will 
give here the practice of a veteran breeder, well known some twenty years since 
in West Jersey, which, that it has found so few imitators, I must confess has 





at the same time putting to him the very sensible interrogatory, “now then, d— 
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This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given ent). 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from th 


Second London edition. donegone 
VENTILATION OF STABLES. 


It is upwards of eight-and-forty years since James Clarke of Edinburgh >, 
tested against close stables. He insisted that they were hot a d fuul, to fae 
gree incompatible with health: and he strongly recommended that they the 7 
be aired in such a manner as to have them always cool and sweet. beans 
the publication of Clarke’s work, people never thought of admitting fresh air os : 
a stable ; they had no notion of its use. In fact, they regarded it as hich!y a 
nicious, and did all they could to exclude it. In those times, the groom me ra 
his stable at night, and was careful to close every aperture by which a breath 
fresh air might find admission. The key-hole and the thresiold of the door abd 
not forgotten. ‘The horse was confined all night in a sort of hot-house, and n 
the morning the groom was delighted to find his stable warm as an oven. He 
did not perceive, or he did not notice, that the air was bad, charged with min. 
ture, and with vapors more pernicious than moisture. It was oppressively warm 
and that was enough for him. He knew nothing about its vitiation, or about j:. 
influence upon the horse’s health. In a large crowded stable, where the herees 
were in constant and laborious work, there would be much disease. Glanders 
grease, mange, blindness, coughs, and broken-wind, would prevail, varied occa. 
sionally by fatal inflammations. In another stable, containing fewer horses, ani 
those doing little work, the principal diseases would be sore throats, bad eyes 
swelled legs, and inflamed lungs, or frequent invasions of the influenza. Bu. 
every thing on earth would be blamed for these before a close stable. 

Since 1788, when Clarke’s work was published, there has been a constant out- 
cry against hot, foul stables. Every veterinary writer, who has had to treat of 
diseases, has blamed the hot stables for producing at least one-half of them. So fat 
as the influence of these writers has extended, they have produced some effect. A 
ventilated stable is not now a wonder; many are properly aired, and many more 
bear witness that ventilation has been attempted though not effected. Farm 
stables are, in general, pretty well aired, and it is probable they always were so. 
| Carelessness is to be thanked for that. Apertures which admit air are there by 
accident. The cavalry stables used to be shamefully close. Before veterinary 
surgeons were appointed to the army, ignorance had full scope in his Majesty's 
stables. Professor Coleman introduced a system of ventilation which must hay 
saved the Government many thousands of pounds every year. Like many other 
salutary innovations, it was at first strongly resisted. uch evil was predicted ; 
but, diseases which used to destroy whole troops, are now scarcely known in 
the army. 

Much has been said and written about ventilation, and a good deal has been 
done to produce it in places, where till lately it was never thought of. But 
still, very many stables continue to be~ badly ventilated. The blame belongs 
chiefly to the architect. Few stable-builders think of providing apertures for the 
express purpose of ventilation. When reminded that the horse is a breathing 
animal, and that some provision must be made for letting him have fresh air, 








always surprised me. It was the practice of the individual in question, to fami- 
liarize his colts from their earliest infancy to the presence and handling of men, 
treating them with invariable kindness, and strictly prohibiting every one on the 
farm from using any word or action calculatedto alarmthem. He had paddocks 
around his house, mto which they were turned, equipped with miniature saddles 
&c., and as they got older, an old pair of wheels was attached to them, with 
which, having first become familiarized, they were allowed to ramble about by 
themselves. Parts of the rigging would occasionally be purpesely deranged, and 
allowed to dangle about their heels, to all which they would become so entirely 
accustomed, that when they had attained an age suitable to be used, there was 
never any more necessity to break them jnto harness than to break them into 
their skin; the one feeling just as natural as the other. And if at any time 
thereafter an accident should occur to any part of the harness, instead of kicking, 
running away, or raising the devil in some way or other, why, they took it as 
coolly as the sailor, who by the accidental explosion of some fire-works at the 
theatre was blown into the middle of the street, when, taking it of course, for 
a part of the performance, he shook his head as he got up and wondered what 
the devil was to come next! The result of this system of management was, that 
horses of old S. H.’s raising would command for carriage or family use almost 
any price, and so saccessful was he that he accumulated entirely from his farm, 
and principally from his horses, what passed in those times, and I doubt will pass 
again ere long, for a very handsome fortune. 


they display as much ignorance as if they had not learned their business. Mr. 
Ly) on’s new stables were ventilated from the beginning. Each stable contains 
sixteen horses, and two apertures were placed at the highest part of the building. 
They were very well placed, indeed just where they should be, for carrying off 
the heated and foul air. But their size’ Each pipe was exactly three inches 
and a-half square! These two holes would hardly ventilate a stage-coach, or 
an omnibus, and yet they were intended for sixteen horses. There was no other 
opening whatever; the windows would not move, and the doors were as closely 
fitted as they could be. : 

The architect may be ignorant, but the owner of the horse ought to know 
better. ‘The wealthy and well-informed proprietors of large coaching and post- 
ing studs are sufficiently alive to the importance of ventilation. Those by whom 
it is neglected are soon taught, and in a way that is not easily forgotten. But 
there are many who still oppose ventilation ; some are indifferent about it, and 
very few know how it vught to be produced. 
Much of the opposition to ventilation has arisen from an error, very common 
among those who recommend it. They invariably confound a hot stable with a 
foul one. The two words, hot and foul, are seldom separated. The stable is 
spoken of as ifit could not be hot without being foul ; and the evils which spring 
only from foulness are attributed to heat. Hence, those who happen to have a 
stable warm, or it may be hot, and at the same time clean, are very apt to op- 
pose the practice of ventilation. Their horses do as well as those in colder st>- 
bles, and, it may be, they do much better. One will say, I find the practice of 


| airing stables does no good, it is founded upon theory, it won't stand the test of 


experience. My rorses look as well again as those of my neighbor over the way, 
and my stable is like an oven compared to his. This may be quite true. To 





As a counter part to this, I will give my own experience, (and with it wind | 
up this long yarn) as tending to show both the difficulty of subduing a horse 
whose education has been too long neglected, and the possibility sometimes by | 
proper management of curing him of some particular bad trick if taken in time. 

I had been struck by the figure and carriage of a horse which I had noticed | 
ranging with a herd in the praine, and upon making enquiry, I learned that he 
was then four years old, and that his owner never having had any vse for him, 
had hitherto permitted him te run unsubdued; in fact, that he had never felt a 
saddle, nor looked through a collar. 


Daring that | 
time he carried me very largely over ten thousand miles, and I never expect to 


mainder of his life, some five years, I seldom backed any other. 


being handled, but the first thing he did after being tied to the horse-post was to 
fall back and snap like a tow string the stout cord by which he was fastened ; this | 
he repeated with every rope that could be mustered about the place, and I had | 


a stout cable, which I passed around his neck beyond the possibility of his remo- 
vine. Fearful were the efforts he made to free himself, but for the first few | 
quiet, I fired guns, and caused all sorts of strange sights and sounds to be pre- 


throughout the day until his neck began to get sore ; to make short however, of 


ledge of his ever having broken his bridie during the rest of life ; and so averse 
was he ever to trying, that having on one occasion fastened him behind a wagon, 


independence which he had acquired during his first four years ranging the 


no matter who was upon his back, and he would occasionally, for no assignable cause 
spring aside with an irresistible energy, and indulge in a dozen or so bounds which | 


was ever risked, his indomitable courage and safe and easy carriage, indueed me 
to keep him until he met his death by impaling himself upon a fence stake. My | 


they were irresistible, 
** My eyes were dim with childish tears 

My heart was idly stirr’d.” H. 
Mr. William Buck, boatswain of the Plymouth Dock-yard, is superannuated 
on £160, after 36 years Civil service, and many previous years Naval Service. 
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ing thus, and endeavoring to pacify him, the two-legged brute d—ns him fo: a 


of June, 1794, Lord Howe's action. 


should not be contending, against a warm, but against a foul stable. 


, research. ‘The atmosphere consists of two simple gases 
the horses attached to which took fright and ran away, he actually followed yoisier, 100 measures of pure air contain 73 of titel and 27 of oxygen. It 
i g ? 

at full speed, and when they were fortunately stopped, he was untied and Jed | bas been proved that a breathing animal consumes the oxygen, and that death 

away “calm as a summer morning.” But in some other respects the habits of , PS¥€S when the supply falls below the demand. When a small apimal is en- 
5 closed in an air-tight vessel, it soon dies. The air suffers no apparent diminu- 

ep . tion in bulk, yet it undergoes a change in compositio cor 

prairies never were subdued, and his great strength (for the weight of two heavy | sumed, or a large portion of it is matnal : _ 

men on his back, hardly seemed to impede the freedom and ease of his action) | gas, termed carbonic acid, which is given out from the lungs 

: - }. .. . . os 
rendered him exceedingly dangerous. He would, whenever he saw fit, run away_| !8 Tather heavier than that of which the atmosphere is composed. In certain si- 
’ tuatious it mingles with the airin the proportion of about 1 to a 100. 


look well ahorse must be kept warm ; but to be well, fit to do all the work a 
iorse can be made to do, he must have pure air. Weare not contending, or we 
ge | In gene- 
ral, it so happens that the air in becoming warm, also becomes impure. But this 
is not anecessary consequence. Air may be cold, and at the same time quite 
unfit for breathing, or it may be hot and yet perfectly free from impurity.— 


There may be stables in which the atmosphere is perniciously hot, but I do not 
think I have ever seen them. ( 
. : : 
from warm or hot stabling. But every year affords innumerable examples oi 
what mischief can be done by a foul stable. 
I was so pleased with this horse, that not! | ways hot ; but, in my belief, it is the impure, not the heated air from which di-- 
withstanding the above state of the case, [ purchased him, and duting the re- | ease arises. Many stables remarkably warm are remarkably healthy. It is im- 
7 portant to make this distinction. ‘The horse can be kept warm without being 

poisoned with foul air. ‘t 
¢ _ warmth is congenial to the horse, that it improves his appearance, and gives him 
own—it is not in the nature of things that I should—such another. But for my | greater vigor, that it is perfectly useless to offer any opposition to it. Practice 
experience with him. He was from the start perfectly kind and fearless about | will always prevail over theory. We ought not to oppose warmth, but the means 
by which warmth is given. ‘The horse should he kept comfortably warm, but 

| he must have pure air. ; 


I have not been able to trace a disease arisir, 


a 
Ss 


Of course, these foul stables are a!- 


And, among stablemen, it is so well known that 


A cold stable is not so dangerous as a foul one. 
Ihen there are many people who are indifferent about ventilation. They dis- 


: like trouble ; they can suffer much, but they can do nothing. They will bear all 
for that day to give it over. WhenI came to reflect, however, how utterly use- | the evils, all the Joss, and all the vexations of a bad stable, rather than make any 
less this habit, if he should get confirmed in it, w yuld make him, I determined to | effort to improve it. : 
make a vigorous effort to break him of it, and accordingly the next day procured | ©°St and without trouble, they would permit it to be done. 

_ the sake of their horses, to get the stables properly aired, one will reply, ‘* Ah 
iteis very true what you say, but you may see the thing cannot be done.” 


If an offer were made to ventilate their stables, without 
When advised, for 


Stables are often constructed in such a manner that it is difficult to ventilate 


hours I paid no attention tohim. At the end of this time finding him tolerably | them. The process may be both troublesome and expensive ; there ought to be 
some good reason for suffering the one and incurring the other. 1 


sented to him, which caused him to renew his eflorts ; this process was repeated | been excited by magnifying the evils of a close stable ; but divested of all exag- 
geration, it will be seen that they are not insignificant. : 


Opposition has 


The object of Ventilation isto procure a constant supply of air in sufficient 


the story, I left him there two days without food, until no surprise which could | purity to meet the demands of the animal economy. Sufficient purity is not per 


be offered to him could induce him so much as to tighten his halter, when I re- | fect purity. Neither the horse nor any other animal requires air absolutely pure 


leased him, and so completely was he cured of the trick, that I have no know- In towns and in stables there is no such thing ; 
that it is not essential. ’ 


and that is proof strong enough 


The Composition of Pure Air has been repeatedly escertained by chemical 
According to La- 


The oxygen is con- 
, and its place is occupied by another 
This kind of air 


5 


When an 


| animal is completely immersed in it he dies immediately. Some contend that 


carbonic acid is poisonous ; others that it destroys life merely by excluding the 
made it an exceedingly difficult matter thus taken unawares to keep the saddle. | common air, without which no breathing animal as live. Ti y g the 


The carbonic acid is 


He was morcover fretful and restless about mounting. These dangerous tricks | a" evacuation ; it exists in the system, but it must not accumulate there. It 
ought to have induced me to part with him, but as no other neck save my own | ™Ut be thrown out almost as rapidly as it is formed. As it is evacuated, it 
, contaminates the external air with which it mingles. Hence in the neighbor- 

hood of all animals, the air is more or less impure. 


The Use of Air, in the animal economy, is to purify the blood. This fluid is 


emotions when I saw him stretched out a few ntornings after the accident, “his | ina stateo i:onstant change. As it circulates through the various parts of the 
comely honors trailing in the dust” were not those of a wise man perhaps, but _ body, it performs functions innumerable ; these operations change its composi- 

tion, and render it unfit to repeat them unless it be duly renovated. 
the air and the blood come in contact, and both are cha 
certain portion of oxygen and acquires carbon ; the alteration which the blood 
undergoes in composition has never been precisely ascertained. It becomes of 
a brighter red; from a dark purple hue it is changed to bright scarlet. The 
process is briefly described by the word purification. But it must be remember- 


In the lungs 
nged. The air loses a 


. ; : ed that, besides parting with some noxious ingredient, the blood i 
He nailed the British flag to the mast-head of the Royal Sovereign, on the Ist | some other way, probaly by the addition of oxygen, and oealaly = ata 


\ of oxyzen. 


If the air be destitute of this constituent, or if it do not contain 
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a certain quantity, the blood cannot undergo the change by which it maintains 
The Composition of Impure Air, is not always the same. By impurity is 
here meant any alteration which renders the air fit for breathing. The im- 
purity varies according to the qeeetey, the number, and the k of foreign 
matters which mingle with the air, and according to the degree in which one of 
‘ts constituents is deficient in quantity. Air may be bad, merely because It is 
deprived of part of its oxygen. It is probable, indeed it is certain that in par- 
ucular siteations the air does not contain its full proportion of oxygen, and that 
the animals who breathe it do not experience any serious inconvenience. 
Though there is not the usual quantity, there is sufficient. When the air con- 
tains so little oxygen that it cannot meet the demand of those animals by whom 
it is breathed, it may very well be called bad. It has power to do mischief; the 
animal suffers, not from the presence of a pernicious agent, but from the ab- 
sence of that which enables the blood to perform its functions. The ait, how- 
ever, may be rendered actively injurious or poisonous, by the addition of foreign 
ingredients. These are of various kinds, many of which cannot be discovered 
by the chemist. They are known to exist only from their effects upon the 
health of the living animal. 

The Impure Air of a Close Stable is deficient in oxygen, and mingled with 
carbonic acid, ammoniacal gas, and some other matters. The deficiency of oxy- 
gen in stables has never been proved by actual experiment. But there can be 
no doubt but it occurs wherever the air is confined around a breathing animal. 
Repeated investigations have shown a deficiency in theatres, hospitals, churches, 
and other places crowded by human beings. A French chemist analyzed the air 
of a large theatre, that of the Tuileries, before and after the play. He found it 
of the usual composition, 100 parts containing 27 of oxygen and 73 of nitrogen, 
before the performance ; at the conclusion, there were 76} of nitrogen, 23 of 
carbonic acid, and only 21 of oxygen. There is every reason to believe that 
the air of aclose stable is deficient in oxygen to amuch greater extent. Stables 
are often as closely packed asa theatre ; the animals are much larger, the build- 
ing much lower, containing less air in proportion to the demand, closer, and 
closed for a longer time, than the habitations of man, and the deficiency of oxy- 
gen must be so much the greater. y 

The deterioration of air by consumption of oxygen, and addition of carbon, is 
produced entirely by breathing; and when carried beyond a certain point, de- 
bility, or disease, or death, one or all must be the result. But the air of a close 
stable is vitiated by other means. There are emanations from the surface of the 
body, from the dung, and from the urine. The eflluvia, arising from these, 
mingle with the air, and contaminate it, till it acquires the power of exciting dis- 

When the dung and urine are allowed to accumulate day after day, till 
the horse lies upon a bed of rotting litter, the air becomes still more seriously 
tainted. When first entered in the morning the pungent vapors of these close 
stables are almost suffocating. Even after the doors have been open all day 
there are many corners where the air is always foul. The acrid odour which 
rritates the eyes and nostrils is chiefly, or entirely composed of ammonia. It is 
given out by the evacuations, particularly after they have begun to ferment, to 
Urine, or dung, recently deposited, affords little, perhaps no ammonia. 
Hience, it is only where the stables are abominably filthy, that the air becomes so 

sufferably irritating and stifling. ; : 

The chemist can discover the carbonic acid and the ammoniacal vapor which 

ngle with the air of aclose stable. By examining the air after a certain man- 
‘er, he not only ascertains the presence of these gases, but he also measures 
their quantity. It has, however, been supposed, that the air often contains fo- 
reign matters, whose existence cannot be shown by any chemical process. 
‘There is reason to believe, that whenever a large number of animals are crowd- 
ed together, and compelled to breathe and re-breathe the same air several times, 
an erial poison is generated, having power to produce certain diseases. Profes- 
sor Coleman is of opinion, that glanders in the horse, rot in sheep, husk in 
swine, typhus fever and some other diseases of the human species, are all occa- 
sionally produced in this way. It is certain that health cannot be maintained in 
al atmosphere greatly vitiated ; but whether the disease arise merely from a de- 
ficient supply of oxygen or from some peculiar poison generated during respira- 
tion and perspiration, cannot be positively known. Chemists, indeed, deny the 
existence of this animal poison. 
follow that there isnone. They cannot discover any difference between ordinary 
saliva, and that which has the power of producing rabies ; and to their tests the 
matter of glanders, and that of strangles, appears to be perfectly similar. ‘That 
they are not the same, however, is proved by applying them to a living 
being. The air may contain a poison which no test merely chemical can 
detect. 

The Evils of an Impure Atmosphere, vary according to several circumstanees: 
The ammoniacal vapor is injurious to the eyes, to the nostrils, and the throat. 
Stables that are both close and filthy are notorious for producing blindness, 
coughs, and inflammation of the nostrils; these arise from acrid vapors alone. 
They are most common in those dirty hovels where the dung and the urine are 
allowed to accumulate for weeks together. ‘The air of a stable may be contam- 

.ated by union with ammoniacal vapor, and yet be tolerably pure in other reé- 
[t may never be greatly deficient in oxygen ; but when the stable is so 
‘lose that the supply of oxygen is deficient, other evils are added to those aris- 
ing from acrid vapors. Disease, in a visible form, may not be the immediate re- 
sult. The horses may perform their work and take their food, but they do not 
ook well, and they have not the vigor of robust health. Some are lean, hide- 
bound, having a dead dry coat; some have swelled legs, some mange, and some 
grease. Allare spiritless, lazy at work, and soon fatigued. ‘They may have the 

est of food, and plenty of it, and their work may not be very laborious, yet 

.ey always look as if half-starved, or shamefully overwrought. When the in- 
flaenza comes among them it spreads fast, and is difficult to treat. Every now 
and then one or two of the horses become glandered and farcied. 

Stables are close in various degrees, and it is only in the closest that their 
vorst evils are ever experienced. But bad air is most pernicious when the 
horses stand long inthe stables, when the feod is bad, and when the work is la- 
Hence it is chiefly in the stables occupied by coaching and boat-horses 
that the effects of a fonl atmosphere are most decisively announced. Other 
stables, such as those used for carriage-horses, hunters, racers, and roadsters, may 
be equally ill ventilated; yet the evils are not so visible, nor of the same kind ; 
cougus, inflamed lungs, a marked liability to influenza, and general delicacy of 
constitution, are among the most serious consequences. But the two cases are 
different. ‘These valuable horses have not so much need for fresh air; they are 
not required to perform half the work of a stage-coach horse ; they are much 
better attended to, particularly after work. The stable is kept cleaner; the air 
is not contaminated by rotten litter; and, in general, the food of these horses is 
of the best quality. Many farm and cart-horse stables are destitute of efficient 
ventilation, but the horses do not suffer as much as might be expected. ‘Their 
slow work does not demand a constant supply of the purest air; and, compared 
with the fast-working coach-horse, they are but a very short time in the stable. 
A coach-horse who does his work in one hour, must suffer more than the other, 
who is in the open air ten hours out of the twenty-four. 

When a deficient supply of air, hard work, and bad food, happen to operate in 
combination, the ravages of disease are dreadful. Glanders and the influenza 
burst among the horses; and they make brief work of it. For a long time the 
horses may appear to suffer little inconvenience. ‘They may be lean, shame- 
fally lean, unfit for full work, and many may become unable to continue at any 
work. Several may have diabetes, and many be troubled with bad coughs. But 
until a sickly season prevails, or some other circumstance occurs to render the 
horses more than usually susceptible of the evils arising from the combined in- 
fluence of bad air, bad food, and hard work, there is nothing to excite any alarm. 
‘They manage, with some difficulty to perform their allotted task, though they 
never look as if they were fit for it. At last the influenza appears, or a horse 
suddenly displays all the symptoms of glanders. One after another is taken ill 
in rapid succession, and death follows death until the stables are half emptied, 
or until the entire stud is swept away. The proprietor begins to look about him. 
it is time for him to know that God has not given him absolute and uncondi- 
tional control over his fellow tenants of the earth. Oppression has wide domi- 
nons, but there are limits which cannot be passed. Continued suffering termi- 
nates in death. 

Under circumstances like these, death reveals the operation of a wise and be- 
nificent law. Man, in the pride of his ignorance, may regard the result as a 
great evil, and to him it truly is such; but a little reflection will show that it is 
the unavoidable result of a law designed to prevent evils still greater. Among 
other provisions intended for the preservation of every existing species, it has 
been ordained, that, when placed under certain conditions, some shall die that 
others may live. When aclass of animals becomes so excessively numerous 
that something essential to its existence, such as air, food, or water, is in danger 
of being exhausted, a disease quickly arises, which carries off a certain number, 
perhaps a majority of the claimants. ‘Those which survive, have sufficient, 
hone it may be a scanty subsistence, while had all lingered on, all must have 
perished, and the race would be extinguished. In relation, however, to animals 
which are spread over the earth so extensively as the horse, this law is probably 
intended to prevent excessive multiplication, rather than to preserve the species, 
which could hardly be all endangered in so many places at the same time. As 
yet, the existence of such a law has been little observed, and numerous exainples 
of its operation cannot be cited. “On some of the dry and sultry plains of 
South America,” says an excellent writer, ‘the supply of water is often scanty, 
and then a species of madness seizes the horses, and their generous and docile 
qualities are no longer recognised, They rush violently into every pond and 
lake, savagely mangling and onaziing upon one another, and the carcasses of 
many thousands of them destroyed by their fellows [and by the disease’?] have 
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nature, here prevented.”* ‘Whena scarcity of food prevails wild ani- 


to the free dwellers of the forest and the desert Yet such an event is possible ; 
dinary multitudes that 
those by whom it is breathed. 


place could afford sufficient nutriment to maintain them, and it is probable that 
the air would then receive power to destroy a few, lest famine should destroy 
all. It may be true that nothing of this kind has ever been observed to take 
place among any mass of untamed animals. There are other agents which vigi- 
lantly guard against excessive multiplication. The contamination of the air 
may be the last and most potent resource. But, though rarely, it may be never 
occurring in the wilderness, the event is frequent in domesticity. The number 
of horses confined together even in the largest and most crowded stable, bears 
no proportion to the multitudes which compose a wild drove ; yet, considered in 
relation to the small quantity of air by which they are surrounded, the number is | 
excessive. The difference between the number of the horses and the quantity | 
of air, is greater than it is ever known to be zmong wild horses. Hence, stabling | 
has introduced a disease that falls very rarely, perhaps not at all, upon the un- | 
tamed portion of the species. I allude to glanders. This disease has never | 
been seen among wild horses, and it is hardly known where the European mode 

of stabling has not been tried. That it can be produced by bad air, or by the | 
want of pure air, is generally admitted. ‘In the expedition to Quiberon, the | 
horses had not been long on board the transports when it became necessary to | 
shut down the hatchways (we believe for a few hours only); the consequence of | 
this was that some of them were suffocated, and all the rest were disembarked | 
either glandered or farcied.’’t | 


Stables are never so perfectly close as to suffocate the horses, and they are | 
very rarely so close as to be the sole cause of glanders or farcy. 





é When these | 
diseases appear in a stable, bad air may possibly be the only cause, but in general | 
the air is assisted by excessive work, or bad food, or by both. Setting these 
destructive diseases out of the question, chronic cough, blindness, and commen 
colds, form the principal evils of a stable in which the air is mingled with effluvia 
arising from the dung and the urine. And loss of vigor, imperfect health, and 
imperfect strength, are, in ordinary cases, the principal consequences of breath- 
ing air which is deficient in oxygen. Where the air is still more impure, and 
still more deficient, the evils are more numerous, and more serious. 

When a stable is opened in the morning, if the walls or the wood-work be 
moist and perspiring, the stable is too close. If the air irritates the eyes and 
the nostrils, the stable is dirty as well as close. If the stable is not comfortably 
warm, the stable is too open. 


Modes of Ventilating Stables.—Many people are perfectly aware that their 
stables ought to be aired, but they are ignorant of the mode in which it should 
be done. ‘The owner or groom is told that the stable is too close ; and he replies, 
“the stable is not so close as you think; indeed it is rather cold if any thing. 
This window is generally open all day, and that hole is never closed. I got it 
made on purpose to air the stable, for it was too hot before.” Now, it frequently 
happens that the stable is not too warm, and that the hole and the window do 
keep it cool. But this is not tothe purpose. ‘These people cannot be made to 
understand the difference between warm air and foul air. They are always think- 
ing and talking of the temperature, when it is the purity of the atmosphere that 
ought to engage theirattention. Ventilation may be managed in such a way as 
to preserve the air in tolerable purity, without making it uncomfortably cold. 
There must be apertures for taking away that which has been vitiated, and aper- 
tures for admitting afresh supply ; and these must be properly placed. Their 
situation is of some consequence, particularly when it is desirable to keep the 
stable warm. In general they are placed too far from the roof, too near the | 
ground, perhaps about a foot above the horse's head. In this place, they must be 
so large, in order to air the stable, that they must also cool it. 

When the impute air escapes from the horse's lungs, it is warmer than the 
surrounding air, and it is lighter. In consequence it rises upwards. It ascends | 
to the highest part of the building ; if permitted to escape there, it does no harm. | 
When there is no aperture so high up, the air remains at the roof till it becomes 
cooler, or cold. When cool as that which occupies the lower part of the stable, 
or when cooler—and it soon loses its heat—the air descends, and is re-breathed 
a second, a third, or an indefinite number of times, until it becomes perfectly 
saturated with impurities, or exhausted of its oxygen—at least comparatively 
exhausted—unable to supply the demand. ‘Then a part of the blood must pass 
through the lungs without undergoing the usual change, and the horse becomes 
less vigorous, and consumes more food and more water than he would if the air 
were purer. There may be !arge openings in the stable capable of admitting fresh 
air, yet they are of no use unless there be others for letting out the impure air 
before it cools. | 
Apertures for the Escape of the Impure Air ought to be at the highest part of 
the building, as near to it as possible. ‘There should be one for each stall, and | 
when the stall is empty the hole may, in winter time, be closed. It should be | 
from eight to ten inches square, and placed midway between the travises. When 
the stable is surrounded by other buildings in sucha manner that the air holes 
cannot be made in the head wall, they should run through the roof When a loft | 
is over the stable, the air may be let out by small chimneys running up the walls, 
and if these have been neglected in the original construction, the air should be 
conducted through ceiling and roof by square wooden tubes, in order that it may | 
not mingle with the hay. In this case, instead of an aperture to each stall, one, 
two, or three, of larger size, may be sufficient for the whole number, and much 
less expensive and inconvenient than a separate tube to each horse ; whether few | 
or many, they should be of sufficient size ; taken altogether, the whole should 
afford an opening equal to ten inches square for every horse ; and when the sta- 
ble is low-roofed, this size may be too small. When two or three large venti- 
lators are to supply the place of many smaller openings, they should be so con- 
structed that their size may be regulated according to the number of the horses. 
When the stable is only half filled, the ventilators, except in hot weather, need 
not be more than half open. But yet they should never be made to close en- | 
tirely, lest an ignorant groom take it into his head to shut them all, or a careless 
fellow to neglect them. In a double-headed stable, two or three may be placed 
on each side, directly over the horses’ heads ; or they may be directly above the | 
gangway : the first plan is the best, but the second is the cheapest. In the one 
case it may require four apertures, two on each side, with as many wooden tubes 
to run through the loft; in the other case, only two of double the size nay be 
placed in the gangway. Mr. Lyon’s stables are thus ventilated. 
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The same tubes serve for air and for light. Whether large or small, the air- 
holes should be defended on the outside by a cap to exclude rain and wind. In 
some situations an iron grating may be necessary to exclude vermin, thieves, 
and persons maliciously Baguetil: When this is used, the apertures must be 
much larger. 

In addition to the usual ventilating apertures, there ought to be one or two others 
for airing the stables more completely upon certain occasions. After washing, fumi- 
gating, or other purifying processes, or when the horses are all out, or when the wea- 
ther is very hot, it may be convenient to produce a current through the stable capa- 
ble of carrying off moisture, and impure or noxious air, more rapidly and more per- 
fectly than the ordinary ventilators will allow. When the litteris not wholly removed 
as soon as soiled, these extra apertures are particularly necessary during the time 
the stable is being cleaned. The door at the one end, and a window in the other, 
answer the purpose very well; better than a window in the roof, when the air is 




















* Mr. Youatt—The Horse. Lib. Use. Knowledge, p. 8- 





occasionally been seen in and around a considerable pool. This is one of the 





mals it is very likely that some cause arises to diminish the . Am 
domestic animals frequent abortions and barrenness ma ha asusat ds ths fomnins 
of a severe winter. It is difficult to conceive how amy deGsioney of air can occur | 


I see no absurdity in supposing that animals might congregate in such extraor- | perfect manner, are apt to di 
air would be contaminated and become destructive of | say there is no fear but sufficient will find its 


It is said that horses have been seen in droves of | of the door is usually poi ted t i 
ten thousand. Were several of these herds, by any chance thrown into one, no | while air is going witfaneas lin ee Be rary 


| 
} 
! 
! 
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_ gers, and at each extremity open to the external air. 
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ive- harmless 
e they are 
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In cold weather, a lerge and . i 
when the horses are at home ey 
pay » but it may be freely permitted 
Apertures for the Admission of Pure Air — Seren 
one set of apertures are pees! AS the tole donot imagine -- 
pure air. Even those who know that one set cannot answer both ek. 
sregard any provision for admitting heh They 
way in somehow, and the bottom 

tise 
: coming in ; and that if nose “7 
ittle or none can go out. To make an outlet without any inlet ye igno” 
rance of the circumstances which produce motion in the air. To leave the inlet 
to chance, is just as much as to say that it is of no consequence in what direc- 
tion the fresh air is admitted, or whether any be admitted. e€ outlets may also 
serve as inlets ; but then, they must be much larger than I have mentioned, and 
the stable, without having er air, must be cool, or cold. When the externa} 
atmosphere is colder than that in the stable, it enters at the bottom of the door, 
or it passes through the lowest apertures to supply and fill the place of that 
which is escaping from the high apertures. If there be no low openings, the 
cooler air will enter from above; it will form a current inwards at the ‘sides, 
while the warmer air forms another current, setting outwards at the centre of 


each aperture. But when the upper apertures are of small size, this will not 


take place till the air inside becomes verv warm or hot. 

The stables at the Veterinary College are all single-headed. Each stall has 
an aperture at top of the head wall for ca ing off the foul air, and in the back 
wall there is another of the same size, level with the ground, for admitting pure 
air. These are covered with iron grating to exclude vermin. This, I think; is 
not the best place to have these inletting apertures. In order to reach the nos- 
trils, or head of the stall, where the impure air is rising upwards, the fresh air 
must pass over the horse’s heels, while he is standing, and over a great part of 
his body, while lying. The same thing happens when it passes from the bottom 
of the door. A current of cold air is established, and constantly flowing from 
the point where it enters, to the point where it escapes, and the horse; or some 
part of him, stands in its path. Possibly a current so small and so feeble may 
do no harm, but possibly also it may have something todo in the production of 
cold legs, cracked heels, or an attack of inflammation. If it have any effect it 
cannot be of a beneficial tendency, and ought therefore to be prevented if it can 
be prevented. It is easy tu break the current and diffuse the cold air over the 
stable, by placing a board, or some other obstacle, opposite the inletting aper- 
tures. It would be better, however, if they could be placed nearer the points 


| where the air is wanted. 


In Mr. Lyon’s stables (See Cut VII.) there are no apertures purposely con- 
trived for admitting fresh air. ‘The windows serve both as outlets and inlets. 
They are very large. While the warm and impure air is ascending the sides of 
the tunnel, the external air is descending the centre of the same passage, and 
spreading over ali the stable. This keeps it cool, cooler than would be proper 
where a fine coat is of more importance. Still, by lowering the windows these 
stables can be kept very comfortable, and without rendering the air unwhole- 
some. From the manner in which they are arranged, low apertures cannot be 
obtained except to four stalls, without considerable expense, and I am not sure 
that they would be a great improvement though they were introduced. 

Admitting that it is better for the sake of warmth to have small outlets with 
corresponding inlets, than to have large outlets and no inlets, I think the inlets 
ought to be placed near the horse’s nostrils. To keep him warm, the air which 
surrounds his body should be warm and stagnant, or at least as warm and still as 
ventilation will permit. When the fresh air enters at some distance, it must tra- 
verse the stable to reach the place where it is consumed, and in its passage it 
cools the stable aid plays upon some part of the horse. By admitting the fresh 
air at the head wall, below the manger, or near the ground, the current would be 


_ short, it would not be intercepted by the horse, and it would not cool the air 
which surrounds his hody, and keeps him warm. A stable free at both ends, 


whether single or double, might have a wooden tube running below all the man- 
As it passed through each 
stall, anumber of small perforations, widely spread, and sufficient to admit the 
air, would be better than a single aperture. If the stable were not very long, 
perhaps it might be sufficient to have only one end of the tube open ;_ and whe- 
ther open at one end or at both, the extremity should be turned downwards or 
defended by a cap to prevent the wind from blowing into it. I do not think that 


_ the air would ever enter with such force as to cool the horse’s head, or his legs. 


But as the plan has not been tried, whoever thinks well of it had better put it to 
experiment on a small scale. When the stable abuts against other buildings, 
this is the only mode by which fresh air can be brought to the head of the stall 
without passing over the horse. When the head wall is free, an aperture can be 
made right through it, but this, though it might be better than having it placed 
opposite the horse’s heels, would be objectionable. The air might come in too 
strongly, and blow upon the head when the horse is lying. The small sieve-like 
perforations spread over a considerable surface, the whole forming a space equal 
to about six inches square, would render a current upon the head almost im- 
ossible. 

The only use of low apertures is to admit fresh air. In former times, it was 
supposed that they were necessary for taking out the carbonic acid gas formed 
during respiration. It was found that this gas is much heavier than common 
air, and it was imagined that it fell to the ground, like water when dropped 
among oil. But it is now known that, though heavier, the gas unites with the 


| atmosphere, or gravitates in very small quantities, and only till the air can absorb 
| it 


When the floor of the stable is bad, retaining the urine and then rejecting it 


_ by evaporation, the inlets and the outlets require to be much larger than I have 


mentioned. A low roof also renders large apertures very necessary. 

Objections Urged Against Ventilation —These, as I have already hinted, 
often have their origin in ignorance, which attempts ventilation without knowing 
its intentions or the mode or producing it; and in indifference, which thinks it 
does well while it follows as others have led. The cost of ventilating a stable 
is very trifling, yet some are so awkwardly arranged thatthe process may demand 
more than the owner is willing to give. It is the most foolish of all objections ; 
the evils produced by bad air may be attended with more loss in six months than 
would pay the cost of ventilating the stables six times. Even where there is no 


| actual disease, the horses, if doing work, require more corn to maintain their con- 


dition than those who have more air. 

The cold currents of a ventilated stable, to which people so ofte1 object, are 
injurious only when the apertures are too large or improperly placed, If there 
be a large aperture behind the horse’s heels and another above his head, the cold 
air must pass over him, and in force proportioned to its volume. But this is easily 
avoided, either by having a number of very small apertures, or by placing the 
outlets and the inlets in such a relation to each other that the horse cannot stand 
in the way of the current. The cold air is always flowing by the nearest road 
from the point at which it enters to the point at which it is consumed, that is. at 
the horse’s nostrils. With a knowledge of this simple fact, to which I have allu- 


ded more fully, ventilation may be so regulated that the current need not traverse 


much of the stable, to cool the air, nor to fall on any particular part of the horse. 
When the fresh air must pass over the horse, before it can reach his nostrils, its 
force can be broken by simnitting it through numerous and wide-spread perfora- 
tions, each perhaps not exceeding half an inch in diameter, but taken altogether, 


nearly equal in size to the aperture by which the foul air escapes. 
- - ~ _ a 





WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. | 
NV ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
L PATENT SaLAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wanting in time of need. ‘These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“saturated wood” is used or ** pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street ; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the Salamander remained inthe same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the a charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
ks and papers were found perfect. The same 


A general assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, —S = n= — locks in use. 
, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. ‘ 
Ic? We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, an 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are —<o 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed — nest ted 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the b aoe by me 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ee 4 a 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much yond 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst it _* sufficiently intense to do them imjury- 
DaNIEL FITZGERALD. 
SA uG. Pierce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 
Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. Preven 8.M. Rive, Commissioner of Deeds. 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those pereene ee an —_— ready — 
the public by appearances and professions. ~~ n thonzed agen 
sell my safes without a certificate unter Nos Ww ILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 


New York, April 18, 1840.—[{ap]1&-6m) =e 
GEORGE H. HITE, 
. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. } . 
Street, opposite the lewer corner of St. Paul’s Charch Yard. —— 


the furnace and opened, when all the 
safe may be seen at the warehouse. 














t Percivall’s Lectures, Vo). iii. p. 405. , House. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. | ie 

Md. - - Kendall Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Tuesday, . 
BanpsTown Ky. ; - Medoc Course, J. U.S Meeting, last near May. 
BELFIELD, Va.- - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 20 Tuesday, I ae Ma 
Broap Rocg, Va. - - FairfieldCourse, ae ices — y- 
Songareta eee re, perdiee pee § 5. C. Sprit Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 


May. 
Dover, Mo. - Jockey Club Meeting ursday, 28th 
Faverre, Mo. - - - J. ad Tuesday, 12th May. 


sciation Meeti 
LExine ty. - - Association Course, J.C. eeting, 
Lencnrres; WY; . 1 J3ekey Club Spring Meeting, 2 Wednesday, 13th 


May. 
2d Wednesday, 9th Dec. 


3, ing, 
New Onzeass, La. - Metarie Course, J- C: Pall Rowling, ist Tuesday, th May. 
New Yorx City - - Union Course, Jc = o seinen week succeeding Trenton. 


Ist Monday, 4th May. 
Puttapecraia - - - Hunting Park Trottin  Peooda 12th May. 
Post or Arkansas - J.C. Spring Mee Facsday, Q1st" April next. 
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Tuesday, 19th May 


3d Wednesday, 20th May 








NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE. 
HE FIRST SPRING MEETING over the Union 
T mence the Ist Tuesday 1n May, and continue three days. 
: $300, of which $50 will goto the 2d best horse, Two mile heats. 


First 
clared by ist of March, 1840, then ae Fagen ata and closed. 
s . 
*Robt. Tillotson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, out of Polly Jones. 
*Also, produce of Garland and Henry. 
*Jas. te repent mrmyarg of Highland Mary and Imp. Barefoot. 
Wm. Jones names produce of Princess and Imp Barefoot. 
Also, e of Dove andImp. Barefoot. - 
R. F. Stockton names produce of Powancy and Imp. Trustee. 
Also, produce of Bianca and Imp. Trustee. 
Also, produce of Charlotte Pace and Imp. Trustee. 
Also, produce of Miss Mattie and Imp. Trustee. 
~ 10. *John C. Stevens names produce of Floranthe and Henry. 
11. Hamilton Wilkes names produce of Saluda and Imp. Barefoot. 


PE repr 


Se 


Raueion, N. C.- - - Spring M! eti Tuesday, 12th May. 12. Wm. R. Johnson names produce of Trifle and Star. 
Sree Bue, Ky.- - ; ¢ & erring eine Mootia » 2d ‘Monday, 1ith May. 13. Also, produce of Mary Blunt’s dam and Marion. 
he Sea fett’s Course, ist Tuesday, 7th J yo 14. Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Celeste and Imp. Trustee 
+ Nae mane) Ap al Cov se. J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesda » 27th May. 15. Also, produce of Lalla Rookh and Imp. Tranby. 
ee Freakin Ce Cuurse, Spring Meeting, Ist week in Ma next. 16. *Also, produce of Meg Dods and Imp. Tiustee. 
Teaowmane, £0 * * National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday 5th May. 17. *Nat. T. Green names produce of Aggy-down and Shark. 
be a oro oe: iE oe = . 18. C. P. Green names produce of Calliope and Shark. 
19. Jno. D. Kirby names produce of Maria West and Imp. Shakspeare. 


“Io joining contrasts lieth love’s deiight.” 


Hence England’s Quen, being possessed by nature of a 
ters very affectionate at the toes, 


to form a most admirable contrast. 


ualities as we cannot reach ourselves,” 
: How common is it to see a little, spare man, 


in joining contrasts. — é 
haif by his side, making him look, in comparison, 
a Texian steam-packet. 
ed by stooping under awnings and Jamp posts, 
hand, she being entirely too short to reach his arm. 


kinned youths with 
aoe 2 ‘© That alluring look 


*Twixt maa and woman,” 


and these favored sping are just as apt to tumble head over heels in love 

Students who have 
toiled to learn the ways of men, and who have grown wise over books, yield their 
hearts to maidens whose perfections spring only from nature, preferring simpli- 
city of heart and manner to the very attainments which themselves have labored 
Long noses are sure to be matched with 
short ; dark eyes with light ; black hair with red, &c. Thus nature provides 
against extremes, for if long noses should mate together, and so continue from 
generation to generation, there is no telling how long noses might get to be ; 
and were short noses to fancy each other, in a few generations we might have 
Black heads would turn day into night, and red heads would 
So we must consider it 


with complexions darkened by the warm kisses of the sun. 


to acquire; and again vice versa. 


no noses at all. ( 
probably be annihilated by spontaneous combustion. 


very loeky that 


‘In joining contrasts lieth love’s delight.” (Picayune. 





Tue Toms or Isaac Watton.—Walton’s death took place in the house of 
He was buried in Winchester 
A black marble 
slab is placed over his remains, and, to use the poetical language of Mr. Bowles, 
‘the morning sunshine falls directly on it, reminding the contemplative man of 


h,s son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, at Winchester. 
Cathedral, in the south aisle, called Prior Silkstead’s Chapel. 


the mornings when he was for so many years up and abroad with his angle on 
the banks of the neighboring stream.” 

Whar a Name !—A “down east” editor is paying attention to a girl in his 
neighborhood, who either weeps or rejoices, as the case may be, in the name of 
Mary Ann Maria Cleopatra Rattlecut Capers. Were we a marrying man, and 
she a particular friend of ours, we should insist upon her cutting that name— 
Capers, at least. Picayune. 








SALE OF THE UNDERLEY STUD. 
fe UNDERLEY STUD will be sold by AUCTION, by Messrs. TATTERSALL, at 
Underley Park, Kirkby Lonsdale, on the 19th of August next (without rese:ve), 

consisting of the whole of the Stud of A. NoweLt, Esq., in consequence of his giving 
up his Breeding Establishment, consisting of thirty BROOD MARES of the most valued 
and fashionable blood, among them the dams of Margrave, Dick, Malibran, Souvenir, 
Marvel, Marpessa, Mussulman, Tarick and Gibraltar, Gilbert Gurney, Doncaster, Man- 
fred, and many other winners. J 

Also, many YOUNG MARES, out of the above, now in foal. 
. — twenty-five YEARLING COLTS and FILLIES, mostly by Physician, some by 

ustard. 

The mares are now in foalto Physician and Bustard, and will be covered again by 
Hornsea, Velocipede, and Bustard. 

For further particulars, apply to Messrs. TATTERSALL, Hyde Park Corner, London. 

March 24, 1840. —({my2-2t) 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 
HE well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
17th April. —{my2-tf] 84 Canal st., New Orleans. 


FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. 
SNe following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which will 
probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed of on very liberal 
terms :— 

The OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
Zela, Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; he is a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
15 hands high. 

A HALF SISTER TO JOB, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Jemima by Thornton’s Rattler. 
etc. This filly, also3 yrs. old, 1s a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 

New York, May 2, 1840.—[my2)] W. LIVINGSTON. 


_ LOUISVILLE RACES, OAKLAND COURSE. 
\ - Louisville Jockey Club Races over the Oakland Course will commence on Tues- 
day, 2d of June next. Purses of $1000, Four mile heats—$600, Tiree mile heats— 
$400, Two mile heats—$250, Mile heats, best 3in 5; with several sweepstakes. 
Lexington, Ky., April 20, 1840.—{my2) Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


; ’ POINTER DOGS. 
A BITCH, six years old ip May, very staunch, backs and points, liver coloted and white, 
very handsome, docile, and good temper. 
A Dog, four years old in May, backs, points, andfetches, liver and white. 
The above pair of Dogs are of the best English breed, were purchased by the present 
owner in England,and have been all the time in his possession, have no faults, and are 


offered for sale because he has gone back to Setters. 
Address to B. Box 385, U. Post Office, New York, post paid. [my2—4t*] 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE (N. J.) SPRING RACES 
HE Races over this course will commen » 3d Tu j ; : 
SB fou aed ence on the 3d Tuesday, 19th May, and con- 
First da atch between Mr. Longstreet’s ch. h. Clari , 
se —- — oa $5000 a Side, $1000 fat. oe ee 
ame day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. ol i i 
closed with teas nee shag yr. olds, Mile heats, Ten subscribers at $500 each, and 
. J. Bathgate (by G. Weaver) names filly by Imp. Barefoot, ont of sister to M 
. oot, edoc. 
O. P. Hare names — by Imp. Emancipation, out of Volney’s dam. ; 
’  & Garrison (by J. Campbell) names produce of Sally Hornet and Henry. 
- Wm. N. Friend names ch. c. by Eclipse, out of a Mons. Tonson mare. 
. Wm. R. Johnson names b. f. by Star, out of Trifle. 
3 — Fenner names c. by Imp. Daghee, out of Kate Kearney by Ilenry. 
; —— ). Kirby names b. by Imp. Shakspeare, out of Maria West. 
a H. Van Maternames ch. f. Clarionette, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Clarion’s dam. 
ee F. Stockton names b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Miss Mattie. 
10. J.C. Stevens names ch. f. by Henry, out of Floranthe. 
Second day —Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Closed with 


the fellowing entries: 
1. 2. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarté. 
2. J. K. Van Mater names ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancy. 
3. Also, ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Bianca. 
Third day—Proprietor’s Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
Fourth éay—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
A Sweepstakes is now upen for 3 yr. o]ds, Mile heats, sub. $100 each,h. ft. 
moreto make arace. Toclose Ist May. 
Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address 


me ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors. 
Camden, N. J., April, 1840.—fap25-tmay19] 


EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 

T= SPRING MEETING over the Eagle Course, Trenton, N. J., will commence on | 
Wednesday, May 27th. | 
lt of Aa nee for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 forfeit. Closed 
1. Wm. Gibbonsnames ch. f. Fairy, b irefly by 
-f. » by Henry, out of Firefly by Imp. Barefoot. 

3 Ales ont Sesiertgtn Gn Tresten, by Imp. Barefoot—Princess by Defiance. | 
ye  Aninted . oot, outof Zenobia’s dam. 

4. James B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte by Eclipse. | 
| 

| 

















Three or 





= 


5. Daniel H. Ellis names ch. i "s 
Same dey—Sweepstakes tor pe Jr., by Imp. Trustee—Rosalinda by Ogle’s Oscar. 


prietor to add $500 to the Stake if y 

To name and close on Friday, May 22. eee 
Second day—Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
Same day—Purse $300, Mile heats. 


hi —Sw 
nis pe = maha Four mile heats, sub. $500 each, forfeit $200, the | 
his takes: tiemibes mene mat more than one start ; the 2¢ best to receive back 
1. Ringgold & Corbin name Imp. br. c. Passenger, by 
. poem 25 Tare Bamaeu gr. Andrewetta, by ‘né 
. Joseph H. Van Mater ; i i 
"joke Richente's — br. h. Hornblower, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Music by 
Sant doyBueepstakss ford yr hin Rey mga Eels dam by Oscar 8 8 
“ae — arace. To ane ist Mey? Pg eat, SRC Cne TA. TH 
ame day—S weepstake for 3 yr. WO mi 
or more to inake mnt To ciewist Mer: ine: Cart e: O0O eee Rs TT 
ne fourii of each of the above purses to go to the second best. 


Gentleinen from the No 
nen f rthern and Southern Stat 
horses by taking application to or addressing a line othe age ee te 


T ; to th bscri 

P. 8. Shouté thee! 8, 1840.—{ap1ij Seatsle SG. BAILEY, Secretary. 
a liberal four mile P © a prospect of any competitors for an additional Four mile Race. 
<< tse wil: be offered, of which due notice will be given. 


HE well-kn . FOR SALE, 
_ Hippona, €5 ander are a AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York 
New York, December 28, 1839. CODDINGTON & McMANUS. | 


es, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, h. ft., the Pro- 
Three or more to make arace. 


Langar—My Lady by Comus, 4 yrs. 
Andrew, dam by Oscar, yt. unt 


Entrance 5 per cent. 











pair of perambula- 
bui otherwise rather distantly acquainted, joins 


; : ane imbs are moulded in such a manner as 
issue with Prince Albert, whose ao. ppg sn mM wl 
* and on the same principle love delights 
with a beéter 
like an orange boat alongside 
And again, a tall man, who has grown round-shoulder- 
leading along a little wife by the 
Branettes sigh for fair- 


20. W. Livingston names full brother to Dosoris. 

21. Also, produce of Alice Grey and Mons. Tonson. 

22. Also, produce of Jemima and Imp. Barefoot. 
Second day—Purse ' 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, 


May. 
sa ben day—Purse $800, of which $200 will go to the 2d best horse, Four mile heats. 


* Declared forfeit. 
sub. $200 each, $50 ft. 


Seven subsciibers, and closed. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Lady Mostyn and Imp. Trustee. 
2. Also, produce of Bianca and Imp. Trustee. 
3. Robt. Tillotson names produce of Medoc’s dam and Henry. 
4. Robt L. Stevens names produce of Meg Dods and Imp. Trustee. 
5. Also, produce of Celeste and Imp. Trustee. 
6. Alex. r Botts names produce of Ostrich and Henry. 
7. Also, produce of Romp and Henry. 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE N. Y. J. C. 
March 30th, 1840.—[ap4) 


Course, Long Island, will com- 


Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., but if de- 


$500, of which $100 will go to the 2d best horse, Three mile heats* 
To close on 


Same day—Produce Sweepstakes, Mile heats, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 


=. 


Stallions for 1840. 


I> Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duri 
for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detaii (to ae 
Twenty dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 


the 201 
amour; , ; 





ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Newmarket Race Cour 
at S75—$100, and $1 to the — ong — ar Va, 
-P. Hare 


ALN DERBY, Imported, by Velocipede, out ef Kate by Catton, at L. J. Polk’s farm, M,.> 


Co., Tenn., 4 miles from Mt. Pleasant, at $60, $75, and $100, and $1 to the an nity 


ARGYLE, by Monsieur Tenson, out of Thistle by Ogie’s Oscar, at W.R. so 
tion, Laurens District, S.C., at $50. oy 4 R. Smith’s pian 


AUTOCRAT, Imported, by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Claskanca—~ | 
limited to 55 mares at $60 and $70. Address Semen Meche stem, 
BELSHAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews. ar v,. 
of Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the ws, at the stay 
BIRMINGHAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam) bv 1..—~ _ 
at James L. Bradley’s stable, near Lexington, ky. at $50. oe) & Topgaliany 
CADMUS, by Eclipse, dam by Florizel, at Louisville, Ky., at $30 the season, and $a)> : 
insure. Lewis Shirley” 
CHILTON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Snyder’s stable, 5 miles omy 
and 4 from Gran View, Ragar Co., lilinois, at $15. ere eilion from Pars, 


C.S. W. Dorsey's stable, 12 miles fog 


























CRIT&C, by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at 
Baltimore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. 


CHARLES KEMBL.E, by Sir Archy, out of Pilot’s dam by Gallatin. at the aan 
M. Reigart, East Hempfield, Lancaster Co., Pa. : » ab the stable 


CHEROKEE, by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Hephestion, at Maj. 
Louisville, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 





of 





—————__ 
John D. Casey’s stay, 
% 





Kendall Course, near Baltimore, Md., at $30 and $50. James B. Kendal) 


ECLIPSE, by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damse] by Imp. Messenger, at James Swanaw 
stable, near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty cise at $100. i _— 


EMANCIPATION, Imported, | y Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court Hoo 
Va., at, $100. and $1 to ienseean. , y Ardrossan, at Halifax Court Hoy, 


m. John Wimbish. ’ 

















KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE, Ma. 


12th May, and continue four days. 


$50. Closed onthe Ist of January, 1840, with 16 subs., to wit: 
. Col. Chas. S. Sewell names b. c. by Imp. Tranby, out of Imp. Corinna. 
. Josiah Lee names b. c. by Childers, out of Brunette by Telegraph. 


Col. D. Jenifer names Master Walton, by Imp. Chateau Margaux—Sorre! Floretta. 
B. G. Harris names colt by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of the dam of Reliance. 


. Dr. Geo. Goodwyn names Imp. ch. c. by Glaucus, out of Bustle by Whalebone. 
. Gen. Thomas Emory names b. c. by Imp. Tranby, out of Grecian Princess. 

9. Col. Wm. R. Johnson names b. f. by Star, out of Sally Trent. 

. Wm. McCargo names ch. c. by Brunswick, dam by Buzzard. 


DADWOS woe 


. Jas. K. Van Mater names b.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Charlotte Pace. 
. Also, ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancy. 
. Also, ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, ont of Bianca. 
Also, ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Monmouth’s dam. 
16. T. R.S. Boyce names b. c. Capstan, by Imp. Apparition, dam by Tuckahoe. 
A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
June, 1838, with 18 subs , to wit: 
1. Hector Bell and Henry C. Kendal! name gr. c. by Drone, out of Mary Randolph. 


‘ 

2. George L. Stockett names full sister to Cippus. 

3. James B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarté by Eclipse. 

| 4. Edmund Townes names ch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Volney’s dam. 

5. J. L. Baltzer names b. f. by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Virginia Fairfield’s dam. 

6. Col. Wm. R. Johnson names b. f. by Star, out of Trifle by Sir Charles. 

7. Charles Green names Charles Henry, by Henry, out of his Imp. Filhoda Puta mare. 

8. Col. John Heth names produce of Mazeppa’s dam. 

9. Gen. Thos. Emory names b.c.by Imp. Tranby, out of Betsey Wilson, Lady Cliden’s d. 
10. John D. Kirby names b f. by Imp. Shakspeare, out of Maria West, Wagner’s dam. 
11. W. D. Bowie names gr. c. by Imp. Apparition, out of Blue Belle. 
i2. W. H. E. Meritt names b.c. by i . Felt, out of Clara Fisher. 

13. Also, Imp. or. c. by Emilius, out of Trapes by Tramp. 


. J. C. Rogers names br. f. by Imp. Shakspeare, out of Polly Peachem, Portsmouth’s d. 
. Nathaniel T. Green names produce of Shark and Aggy Down, by Timoleon. 

. Gen. Thos. Emory names (W. C. Tilghman’s) f. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Blakeford. 
7. Wm. tL. White names produce of a Medley mare, by Imp. Margrave, out of Mischief. 
. Wm. B. Mears names b. c. by Mons. Tonson, out ot Eliza Walker by Eclipse. 

Second day—S weepstakes of $500 each, $200 ft., with a Purse of $300 added, for 4 yr. 
olds, Three mile heats, Three or more to make arace. If more than three start, second 
best inthe last heat to receive back his entrance money. Toname and close 25th April. 
Third day—A Purse of $300, entrance $15, free for all ages, Two mile heats. 
Same day—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 
more to make arace. To name andclose 25th April. 

Fourthday—A Purse of $800, Four mile heats, the second best in the last heat, if more 
than two start, to receive $200—if but one starts, the winner to receive $300—if but 
two, the winner to receive $600—Entrance $40. 





The annexed List of STAKES to be run for over this Course in 1341, "42, and "43 :— 
Spring Mecting, 1841. 

A Stake for 3 yr. olds, to run Spring Meeting of 1841, Mile heats, subscription $300 

each, $100 ft. Closed on the 20th Nov., 1838, with the following subscribers, to wit: 

1. John C. Rogers names colt by Imp. Shakspeare, out of Polly Peachem. 

2. Chas. Green names b. c. by Imp. Trustee, eut of his Imp. Filho da Puta mare. 

3. John Goodwyn, Jr. names b. c. Rothschi!d, by Imp. Felt, out of Trippet by Mars. 

. T.R. S. Boyce names br. f. by Imp. Apparition, dam by Tuckahoe. 

. Jas. B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarté Ly Eclipse. 

. Edmund Townes names b.c. by Imp. Sarpedon, out of Gertrude by Hyazim. 

. Col. W. L. White naines ch. c. by Imp. Priam, out of the dam of Sally Harris by Tariff. 

. Wm. H. E. Merritt & Brother name b. c. Bandy, by Imp. Zinganee, out of Imp. Zillah. 

. Also, b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. Bustle by Whaleoone. 

The Petr WHETSTONE Stakes, to run Spring Meeting of 1841, Mile heats, subscrip- 

tion $500 each, $200 ft. Closed the Ist of January, 1840, with 15 subs., to wit : 

. Col. © F. M. Noland names filly by Imp. Cetus, out of Nell Gwynne by Rattler. 

. Edward If. Pendleton names b. c. James Wilks, by Andrew, out of Miss Phillips. 

. J. B. Kendall & R. D. Shepherd name (R.D.S.’s) Imp. b.c. by Liverpool, d. by St. Patrick. 

Col. F. Thompson names (N. Stonestreet’s) gr. c. by Imp. Priam—Ninon d’L'Enclos. 

Wm. T. Mason names (Jas. Long’s) b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Flirtilla Jr. 

David McDaniel names ch. c. by Andrew, out of the dam of Vashti. 

. Mordecai Duval names ch. f. by Charles Kemble, out of his Eclipse mare. 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson names dark f. by Charles Kemble, out of Trifle’s dam. 

R. D. & H. Shepherd name (R. D. S.’s) Imp. b. c. by Langar, dam by Partisan. 

. Col. Wade Hampton names b.f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria by Eclipse. 

. Thos. Payne names b.f. Glenara, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Shore by Sir Archy. 

. W. H.E. Merritt & Brother name bf. Practice, by Imp. Zinganee—Puss by Timoleon. 

. Alfred Conover names (R. L. Stevens’) Imp.c. by Emilius—Polly Hopkins by Virginian. 

. John. S. Corbin names ch c. Nobleman, by Imp. Cetus—My Lady, Passenger’s dam. 

. Also, b. c. Cedric, by Imp. Priam, out of Altorf’s dam. 


OD-iSus. 


- 
SECBAOVAwnoe 





' Spring Weeting, 1842. 
A Stake, to run Spring Meeting of 1842, Mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 ft. 
To name and close Ist January, 1841. Now 4 subs., to wit: 
1. Gov. Sam]. Sprigg. 3. Jas. B. Kendall. 
2. Col. Frs. Thompson. 4. R. D. & Henry Shepherd. 


Spring Meeting, 1843. 
The Lapigs’ Stakes, for the produce of 1540, to run Spring Meeting of 1845, Mile 
heats, subscription $200 each, half forfeit, with the privilege of declaring off by the Ist 
April, 1843, by paying ¢50. Closed on the Ist of January, 1840, with 45 subs., to wit: 








1. Jas. B. Kendall names produce of Randolph and Drone. 
2. David McDaniel names produce of a Napoleon mare and Imp. Priam. 
3. Rich. J. Worthington names produce of Araminta by May Day, and Imp. Foreigner. 
4. Also, produce of Toynell by Arab, and Imp. Foreigner. 
5. Wm. Gibbons names produce of Jemima Wilkinson and Imp. Emancipation. 
6. Also, produce of Bonnets o’ Blue and Shark. 
7 James B. Kendall names produce of Ecarté and Drone. 
8. Also, produce of Medora by John Richards, and Imp. Priam. 
9. Col. Chas. S. Sewell names produce of Miss Phillips and Drone. 
10. Henry Shepherd names produce of his Cotton mare and Imp. Emancipation. 
1]. Also, produce of his Lottery mare and Imp. Emancipation. 
12. Chas. 8S. W. Dorsey names produce of Buck-Eye’s dam and Imp. Emancipation. 
13. Aiso, produce of a Young Oscar mare and Mazeppa. 
14. Gov. Samuel Sprigg names produce of Nancy Norwood and Imp. Priam. 
15. Also, produce of Violetta Lansdale and Imp. John Bull. 
16. Col. Daniel Jenifernames produce of Sorrel Floretta and Black Knight. 
7. Edward J. Hamilton names produce of Laura aud Imp. Priam. 
18. T. R.S. Boycenames produce of Apricot and Lmp. Foreigner. 
19. Dr. Geo. Goodwyn names produce of Lady Nancy by Imp. Wedgeford, and Imp. Priam. 
20. Chas. Boswell names produce of his Valemine mare and Imp. Priam. 
21. Col. Wm. R. Johnson names produce of Ironette and Andrew. 
22. A. Wherry names produce of Caddy Jones and Imp. Priam. 
23. Henry Giiland Jas. Reeside names produce of Reeside’s gr.m. Sally Snyder and Drone. 
24. O. P. Hare names produce of Mary Lee and Imp. Priam. 
25. Thos. Payne names produce ot Jane Shore by Sir Archy, and Philip. 
26. J. H. Williamson & T. Payne name produce of Screamer by Henry, and Imp. Margrave. 
27. Col. Fras. Thompson names produce ef Maria Louisa and Imp. Margrave. 
23. W.H. E. Merritt & Brother name produce of Baslifu! and Imp. Priam. 
29. Also, produce of Lady Clifden and Imp. Priam. 
30. Wm. McCargo names produce of Fanny Wyatt’s dam and Imp. Priam. 
31. Also, produce of Fanny Hill, Charles Carter's dam, and Imp. Priam. 
32. N.Lufborough & J. Beard name produce of J. B.’s Byron mare and Imp. Emancipation. 
33. Also, produce of Hannah Butler by Rob Roy, and Imp. Felt. 
34. Also, produce of Miss Graften by Roanoke, and Ace of Diamonds. 


. A. Conover (R.L.Stevens) namesproduce of Poily Hopkins by Virginian, and Glaucus 

3. Wm. T. Mason names produce of Betsey Minge by Timoleon, and Imp. Margrave. 

. David H. Branch names produce of Trifle and Imp. Priam. 

. Charles R. Carter names produce of his Gohanna mare and Andrew. 

. Wm. Fauquier names produce of his Gohanna mare and Black Heath. 

. Hezekiah Linthecum names produce of Josephine and Drone. 

. T.R. S. Boyce names produce of ch. mare by Lafayette, andImp. Foreigner. 

. Also, produce of b. mare Testimony by Apparition, and Imp. Foreigner. 

. J. Reeside & H. Giillname produce of R.’s Sir Charles m. and R.’s h. by Imp. Hedgford. 

. Mordecai Duval] names produce of Louisa Lee and Imp. Emancipation. 

45. Chas. F. M. Noland names produce of Lily, by Eclipse, ont of Garland, and Imp. Felt. 
W> The “ SeweE.1,” “ Pere WHETSTONE,” and “ Lapres’ STAKES” will be opened to 

run the successive Fall Meeting, for the same amounts, Two mile heats,to which other 

gentlemen who are not in the Spring Stakes, are also invited to subscribe. Gentlemen 

subscribers to the foregoing stakes whose colts have died or may hereafter die, before 

the time of running the Stakes, will please notify the Proprietor, that he may make the 

necessary remarks onthe Stake List. JAMES B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 
Kendal] Course, March 26, 1840—[ap25-2t) 





MAYSVILLE (Ky.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
4k races ove the Beachland Course will commence in future on the Ist Taesday in | 


May, andthe 2d Tuesday in Sept. {oct26] W.J. STRATTON, Proprietor 


HE SPRING MEETING of 1840, over the above course, will commence on Tuesday, 


First day—The following Sweepstakes will be run for, to wit:—The SEWELL STAKEs, 
for 3 yr. olds, to run at 12 o'clock first day of the Spring Meeting, 1840, Mile heats, sub- 
scription $200 each, h. ft., with the privilege of declaring off by the Ist of April, and pay 


J. V. Wagner names (C. 8. W. Dorsey’s) ch. f. by Critic, out of his Young Oscar m. 


. Geo. W. Matthews names f. by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Ottoway by Sir James. 


. Alfred Conover names (Robt. L. Stevens’) Imp. b. c. by Plenipo, out of Polly Hopkins. 


Closed on the Ist of 


Three or 


ENTERPRISE, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Madisonc, 
[ilinois, under the superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $25. , 


FELT, Imported, by Langar, out of Steam by Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. 
diker, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom, 


FOP, Imported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James, at Co). F.C. H. Miller’s, 2 m. from Chape 
Hill, Marshall Co., Tenn.. at $59 and $75. , 





neon 
She. 





L. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 





_ Upson County, Ga, at $50 and $75. 





near Florence, Ala., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. James Jackson, 


GREY LAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wiid Medley, at Sidncy Barbr igey 
stable, Forest Hill, near Frankfort, Ky. He is limited to 75 mares at $100 each. — 


HEDGFORD, Imported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo, E. 
Blackbuin’s stable, Franklin Co., Ky., 7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 


HIBISCUS, Imported, by Sultan, out of Duchess of York by Waxy, at the farm of Georse 
Fryer,near the Washington race Course, harleston, S.C., at $40, and $1 to the groom, 


[IBRAHIM PACHA, Imported, of the pure Medouin Arib stock, at J. G. Smith’s Solitude 
Farin, 4m. south of Cheek's Cross Roads, Jeffersou Co., East Tenn., at $50 to insure 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at L. Y. Craig’s statis, 
Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100. 
JORDAN, Imported, by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Michael Schiatre’s stabie, 
{ {near Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 


JOHN BULL, Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Woful, at Upper Marlboro’, Prince 
George’s County, Md., at $40 and $60, underthe care of Fielder Suit. 


LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle, at Col. George Elliott’s stable, G,)- 
latin, Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


LUZBOROUGH, Imported, by Williamson’s Ditto, dain by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Hickman Lewis, 9 m. west of Athens, Ala., at $100,and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mares, 


LANGFORD, Imported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
at Penn’s Neck, | mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 
MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton's 
Woodiand's Estate, near Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $100, 
MERMAN, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s farm, 
_near Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 tothe groom. 

MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the fam oi 
W.W. Bacon,2+ miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. 





















































MORDECAI, Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg Co.. Ky., at 
$60 and $80, and $1 to the groom Edmund Bacon. 


MONSIEUR TONSON, by | a-olet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison’s 
stable, Bourbon Co., Ky., 5miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the gioom. 


NONPLUS. Imported, by Catton, out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col. Richard Sin- 
gleton’s Fork Plantation, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Waterce River, at $50. 


OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Railey’s 
Eagle Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 2 
PORTLAND, Imported, by Recovery, out of Caifacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Jos. 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., at $40 

PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, Va.. 80 pay 
mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. A. T. B. Merritt. 


PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Duke W. Sumner’s stable, 
Spring Grove, Tenn.,7 miles north of Nashville, at $100, and $1 to the groom 
































PICTON, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s stables, 
La Grange. West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 


PELAYO, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Cornelia Bare Horn by Doctor Brown’s Godolphin, 
under the charge of 3S. M. Read, at the Metarie Course, New Orleaiis, at $25. 
REINDEER, by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at James 
P. Carey’s stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 


RIDDLES WORTH, Imported, by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at Alexander 
Carter’s stable, near Mount Meigs, Ala., at $100. 


ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Floiizel, at Walnut 
Grove, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. Henry A. Tayloe. 


SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Hector Bell’s stable, 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 to the groom. , 


SARACEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at the stable of D. F. Winter, 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., at $10. 


SKYLARK, Imported, by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, at the Central Course, 
Macon, Ga.,at $380 and $100. Geo. B. Robertson. 


























STOCKHOLDER, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A. B. Newsam’s stable, near 
Lebanon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 


SHARK, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. H. Blackburn’s, Wood{orl 
Co., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $100. 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. Edmund Townes’ stable, Granville 
County, N. C., at $60 and $100. 

SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the pure Syrian Arab stock, et J. G. Smith's Solitude 
Farm, 4m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to insure 


SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 
Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris and Essex Rail Road, at $10. 











SIDNEY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler, at Belleville, St. Clair Co , linois, 
(14 m. from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. 


TORNA DO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John Drew, 
Unirn Course, L. l., at $20the season. 





ED 





TRANBY, Imported, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, near 
Boonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 


VALPARAISO, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, at the farm of Col. 
Bei}. P. Gray, Woodford Co., Ky., 2m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 to gm. 





WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion. at the Oakland Course, L: uls- 
ville, Ky., in charge of Mr. John Goodwyn, limited to 50 Fares at $150. 


WOODPE\ ‘KER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand in Bourbon Co. 

Ky.,17 miles from Lexington, at $100. 

WHALEBONE, by Sir Archy,dam by Pacolet, at John A. Reedy’s stable, Madison 
County, near Huntsville, Ala.,at $50. : 








WASHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne by Imp. Citizen, at Dr. Joshua Cleme nt’s 
stable, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohir, a* $25 


WHALE, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius, at the stable of Josiah 
W. Ware, 2“miles east of Berryville, Clarke Co., Va , at $50—$75, and $1 cash to gm. 


— | 








_ RACING AND BREEDING STUD FOR SALE. 
4 ie following stock, now in training by Wo. 7. TayLog, at Mount Airy, near Warsaw, 
_ Richmond, Va., is offered for sale :— 
No. 1. Panic, b. m. 5 yrs. old, (bred by H. G. S. Key, 
Prestley. 4 
No. 2. Clementina,b. f. 4 yrs. oid, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mischance. 
No 3. @mohondro, ch. c. 3 yrs. ol¢, by Robin Brown, out of Multiflora—in two sweeP- 
stakes and a match. 
No. 4. Etta O, br. f. 3 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Aurora (dam of Howa 
and Czarina. 
No.5. Br.c. 3 yrs. old (bred by Robert W. Carter, Esq.), by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out 
of the fullsister to Lafayette (Rowena)—in a sweepstakes. 
Great care and attention has been taken in breeding and preparing this stable for the 
Turf. I have reason to have much confidence in it, and exceedingly regret my other oc- 
cupations will permit me no longer to indulge in this favorite amusement. Aj] my stock 
is for sale, including colts by Priam, Cetus, St. Leger, &c. I expect the colts to wit 
more this Spring, than I will take for the whole stock. Mules or other property might be 
taken in part payment, and long credits if secured for the remainder. 
: WM. H. TAYLOE 
Mount Airy, near Warsaw, Richmond, Co., Va., 2d April, 1840.—fap11} 


ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. 
ie young and very superior St. Bernard dogs are wanted, that are well trained—4 
éogandslut. They must be thorough-bred, anda pair from one year to eighteen 


Esq.) by Tychicus, out of Dame 


———l 














months old would be preferred. The price is less an object than the quality. Apply ‘4 
This Office. April 11. 


DRONE, by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella,the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at tg 


GEROW, by Ilenry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at Augusta, Ga., under the direction oi te 
GOVERNOR HAMILTON, by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stabje, ; 


GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, | 
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WORTHY THE AT FF THE UBLIC. - 
TERY valuable Property re tee its THEE for sale--FINE BLOOL 


y STOCK, &c. ‘ Ss 
eet, Sal ail -e engagements in another State, 
» subscriber, finding 1t impossible from his extensive engag' its being properly 


rhe ; 4 2 

-e that time and attention to his business here, requisite to n 

ed, offer tor saie ur reat THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the vity of Raleigh, = pre- 

-cupied by hima. The Hotel, as every one knows, acquainted with it, is as —— 
yerty as can be owned, if the Proprietor can give his personal attention to it. 1 

\w thoroughly furnished, and the purenaser or lessee could take immediate posses- 

Few situations in the United States offer so fine a chance for the profitable in- 

nent of money. : 
ilso, a Lot of Ground, containing Six Acres, with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and 


» 5. a Plantation on Crab Tree Creek, within 2} miles of Raleigh, containing 678 
oss, and including all necessary buildings for a comfortable residence. ’ 
Acres of Wood Land, about four miles from the city, lying near the old Hills- 


», JU 
Loove property will be sold on accommodating terms. Persons desirous of owning 
vhole, or any pa.t thereof, are requested to make early application. “ 
ubscriber also offers for sale the whole of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES 
pws, VIZ: 
|. Maria West, dam of Wagnerand Fanny, foaled in 1827, by Marion, dam by Imp. 
), now la foal to Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial Stake, Nashville,Tenn., 
«\)))) each, to be rua the day previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce 
obe run over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four mile 
_ Fall of 1843; already five subscribers. 


N 


‘imp. Priam. Produce eutered in the Produce Stake, 1843, mile heats, to be run 
1e State Course near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000. 
tumber of the subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘*Spirit of the 
7T.mes”’ soon after fanuary. ’ 
No.3. Mary Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833. ' 
\o. 4. Lady Roland, b. m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now 1n foal to Imp. Priam. 
\». 5. Mary Ann, ». m. by Gohanna, dant by Sir Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 
Lady Chesterfield, ch. m. foated in 1830, by Arab, her dam by Imp, Knowsby, now 
ilto Imp. Priam. d 
Lama, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foa! to 


i itn. 
,.s. A Dan Mare, foaled in 1832, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Wasp. 


No.9. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—half owned by Col. 
jawpron, of South Carolina, and now in his possession. [Sold.] 
No. 10. Dolly Thorpe, b. f.2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of No. 2—won her Sweep- 


es over the State Course near Raleigh, nine sudscribers, $200 each. 
». lL. Rail Road, gr. c. 2 years old, by Imp. Feit,dam by Young Friday. 

i2. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by tmp. Chateau Margaux, foaled in 1837—the 
ier half owned by Maj. Thos. Doswell, Hanover county, Va. z 

No. 13. A Bay Filly, foaled in 13385 by Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- 
ket, Va., 33 subscribers, $300 each ;‘also, at the State Couse, $1000 each. See Spirit of 
the Times, after January lst, for number of entries. 2 

No. 14. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838, by Lyman, out of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket 


N 
ot 


Va., 33 subscribers, $390 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. 
No. 15. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. 1—engaged in the great Pey- 
on Stake for $150,000, and is considered one of the most promising entries in the Stake. 
No. 16. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 5. 


No. 17. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. ’ 

The whole of the above Stock of Blood Horses wi!l be sold at Public Sale, on the Ist 
day of July next, in the City of Raleighif not privately sold before that time. - 

Applications, personally or by letter, can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, 
N.C. J. C. ROGERS. 

Raleigh, Jan. 1, 1840.—[jan25] 


OLIVER FOR SALE. j 
T IIIS thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey Richards, who was 
sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderiila’s dam was 
Maid-o'-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
any thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found inthe country. 

Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, PAilip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than hadever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
rub in goodtime. Itis not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
stands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 


BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
Holmdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb29} DANIEL HO} FMS 








FOR SALE. 
BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
FX Richardson, near York, and sold when 2 yrs. old tothe celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 

r 360 guineas. 

In 1834, at 3yrs. old,she ran at Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
) guineas,in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 

‘inst the field. When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competitors, 

e was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendered 
ucapable of farther performance. 

She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
excellent constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
passed by any of the late importations. 

She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 
bred by Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 
by Mercury. 

Britannia (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen in the 
West or South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less. 
Payment receivedin Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 

Feb 22. W. WALLACE COOK, Philadelnhia. 


THE SYRIAN ARAB, SHERIFF PACHA. 
T Hfi8 splendid Arabian was imported by Commodore J. D. Elliott, in the Frigate Con- 
stitution, August, 1838. Sheriff Pacha is amongst the finest specimens of Arabian 
blood ever landed on this contment ; he is a blood bay of rich color, 15 hands 14 inches 
high, 6 years old; his deep chest, bones, form, and strength of limb, according with M. 
Sue’s description of the celebrated ‘“‘Godolphin” Arabian, the Father of the English 
Turf. Sheriff Pacha having, however, superiority in size and color, as also in point of 
origin, he being a Nedjdi, the Godolphin but a Barb. This horse was obtained by Commo- 
dore Elliott from an Egyptian officer in theStaff of Sheriff Pacha, Viceroy of Syria, in 
the suramer of 1837, at Damascus, and was selected from a number in the Viceroy’s 
stable. 
Pedigree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
tested by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Beyrout, andis in possession ef 
Commodore Elliott. 





(TRANSLATION.) 

Thanks be to God, the Creator of the Universe. Onthis day, which is the blessed Sunday, 
i6th lemad the first, 1251 of Hagira, Mustafa Aga, of Damascus, has purchased from 
Hlagi Aly the Aleppine, the red horse called Nedjdi Arrawy, very well known to be from 
the Arabs of Atrah, and to his sire and dam a great many testimonials are given from the 
Arabs of Dawleh, the neighbars of the Arabs of Atrah. According to the testimony of 
every one of these faithful witnesses, who have given their names below, and who are 
honest and true,.the said horse is a real Nedjdi, a descendant of his sire and dam the red 
mare Nedjdi; and he is delivered to Mustafa Aga in good and pexfect heaith and condi- 
tion, and the price has been paid to the owner to his entire satisfaction. Now the afore- 
said horse has been delivered up to the possession and charge of Mustafa Aga as his law- 
ful property. Aud this present contract has been writtenin the presence of the persons 
who have put downtheir test!mony below. 


Witnesses to the above— AHMED AGA ATHMAN (L.S.) 


ABDEL KapDER TuBBAa (L.S.) 
Eu SHaik Moosa (L.S.) 


The foregoing is a true and faithful translation from the eriginal in Arabic. In witness 


whereof (SEAL) J. CHassEAND, United States Consul. 
Beyrout, 2d September, 1837. ‘ 
Sheriff Pacha will stand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 


Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $75 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
land pasturage for mares gratis, grain fed and groomed $5 per month. Every possible care 
taken, but no liabilities for accidents or escapes. 5; 
J.GRAY SMITII, Agent for the Proprietors. 
Solitude Farm, 9th Oct., 1839.—[{nov 23] 


THE BEDOUIN ARAB, IBRAHIM PACHA. ' 
i {IIS beautiful Arab herse was obtained by Commodore Elliott from the Neapolitan 
Consul at Joppa, Palestine, in the summer of 1835, and imported by him in the cor- 








vette Johu Adams, August, 1836. He is a dark iron grey, with asilvery mane and tail, is 

15 hands high, and seven years old; he is closely and cornpactly formed, with elastic and 

graceful gait, shewing the siiew and muscle so peculiar to the famous Merlano breed. 
Pedizree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 


tested by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Jerusalem, and is in possession of 
Commodore Elliott. 
(TRANSLATION.) 

e undersigned, de declare that the horse which Mr. Elliott, Ameriban Commo- 
wht from us, is a Merlano of the Bedouin horses, of the race of Sirbaa, and in 

ice, this declaration is written forthe Commodore, so that he may be satisfied 
» said horse is really Bedouin ; in faith of which we give the present affirmation. 

Signed ACHMED EL SatpD MASTAFANI. 
foppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. ACHMED EL EBaB. 

I, the undersigned, do testify that the horse above mentioned, which Commodore ¥1- 
liott bought at Joppais a Bedouin horse, of a famous Merlano race and in consequence | 
hereby give the present testimonial. 

[SEAL] 


We. t! 


ore, bo 


” 


Murab ARTIN, 

Jucaricato, as American Consul for Joppa and Jerusalem. 
Joppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. 
Ibrauim Pacha willstand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 


Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $50 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
land pasturage for mares gratis; grain fed and groomed ¢5 per month. Every possible 
care taken, but no liability for accidents or escapes. 


J. GRAY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 
Solitude Farm 9th Oct., 1839.—{nov 23) 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS WANTED. 
LIGE RAL price willbe paid for a Newfoundland Dog and Bitch, about six montis 
IX old. These’ of adark color would be preferred, and they must be of undoubted 
reed. Avply at This Office. March 28, 


INPORTED BLGOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
| yO. t. One feairth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
l Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as inany mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is oceupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
ounce ‘ by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

No.2. Cvesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), = by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lerd Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
nella by Seothsayer, eat of Bess by Waxy. 

m... . Ray filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
Whalebure. 
No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yes. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
ue Derby She by Phantem, out of Sister to Eiection by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
™ rto Muley Moloch, ané half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Naney by Dick 
udrews. 
m. 0. * Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
ISKEeY. 

No. 7. Muy filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
tan,out » Advanee. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks,beat Lu 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which wasimported by 
“ate oo ipton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 

ood in England. 

No.2. 1s row with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at bis stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddiesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. : 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood meres rarely occurs in the South 
West, and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT, 

Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—[{ap]1} 








2. Polly Peachem, by John Richards, dam by Imp. Chance, foaled in 1828, now in | 
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ORNER O tf AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and 
Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Harback (late of the Forrest House) respect 
fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known establishment 
and has entirely repaired and improved it, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
tomers. His rooms are large and airy, andturnished neatly. His bar is kept continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior lot of cigars of 
different brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old 
rifends, and the public in general. March 14. 


: BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 
bbe; subscriber, in consequence of returning to England, offers for sale the residve 
- Of his stock of Berkshire Pigs, at a price conformable to the times, viz., $10 per 
pair, when 8 weeks old. Caged and delivered on board any vessel in New York, free 
of extra charge. Cast in all cases on delivery, and no communication replyed to, unless 
post paid. Tne Pigs deliverable about Ist May next. 
BENJAMIN BRENTNALL. 


English Neighborhood, Bergen County, New Jersey, Ist of March, 1840, 5 miles from 
ew York. March 7.—3m. 





. 













IMPORTED HIBISCUS. 

\ ILL make his next season at the Farm near the Washjngton race Course, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and will be put to mares at $40 the season, and $1 to the groom 
to be paid in every instance before the mares are served. 
ffibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3 inches high, of great length, and 
fineaction. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and was foaled in 1834; he was got by Sultan 
out of Duchess of York by Waxy, out of Moses’ dam by Gohanna, out of Grey Skin by 
Woodpecker—Ilerod, &c. His sire, Sultan, ranked higher in England than any stallion 
of his day in the kingdom, and his dam unites most of the fevorite crosses of this coun- 

try, as her pedigree will show. Forparticulars see Racing Calendar of 1837 and ’38. 

Tae season willcommence on_the Ist of February, and end on the Ist of July. Mares 
will be well fed at 50 cents per “ay, and separate lots provided for such as have young 
pe oe Every care will be taken to prevent accidents, but no responsibility should any 

ur. 

Hibiscus is a horse of the purest pedigree, and in high racing form, exceedingly hand- 
some, and the low price at which his services are offered to the public, will, it is hoped, 
insure him a liberal patronage. For particulars address his preprietor at the Queen st 
tasbles, Charleston. (Jan.11) GEORGE FRYER: 


SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L.}. 

Spring, 1841, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, confined to .ae get of Trustee, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft.; four or more to make a race. To name and close 7th of June, 1840. Now four 
subscripers. 

Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped 1840, to run Spring 3 years old, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft., declaration of forfeit ¢50, by the Ist of January, 1843; four or more to make a 
race. Toclose 7th of June, 1540. 

In addition to the above, stakes are open for all ages, both Spring and Fall. Gentle- 
men wishing to make nominations will please address ‘* To the Secretary of the New 
York Jockey Ciub, New York City.” 

New York, Feb. 6, 1840.—{feb8) 








LANGFORD. 
C= STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with 
an accident, has been thrown out of training, and will serve a limited number ef 
mares this season, commencing on the Ist day of April, and terminating on the Ist of 
August, at his stand at Penn’s Neck, one mile and a half south of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, at the following rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora 
single leap. 

Langford is a large horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscle. His color is a 
beautiful mahovany brown. His performances as aracer, at all distances, from one to 
four miles, are so well known as to render unnecessary a detail of them in this adver- 
tisement. 

Langford was purchased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and 
imported in 1834, andis now 7 yrs.old. He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of 
Sir Hercuies) by Wanderer. Her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir 
Peter, out of Hornet by Drone— Manilla by Goldfinder, out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 
mare. See Stud Book, Vol. [I], pp. 418 and 533. 

Feb. 22. JAMES K. VAN MATER. 





MONARCH. 
‘ee celebrated Racer will make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William 
A. Stewart, at Col. WapE Hampron’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and be let to mares at One Hundred Dollars the season to be paid 
inevery instance before the mare is served. 

By reference to the sporting periodicals of the day, Monarch’s extended pedigree and 
performances may be seen. During his short but brilliant carecr on the Turf, he has 
never encountered any thing either in public or private, that could afford him atrial. He 
was bred at Hampton Court, by his Majesty William IV.,and was foaled in 18384. Ile 
— on by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. He has started seven times, and neve) 
ost a heat. 

Extensive Rye.and Grass Pastures are provided (or mares, with separate lots for suck 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per day, te be paid before they are 
removed. Such mares as may not prove in foal to Monarch the first season, wil] be en- 
titled the second to a season gratis to him or such other horse as may occupy his stand. 
Every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility should they 
occur. Season to commence the Ist of February, and terminate the Ist of July. : 

Columbia, 8S. C., Dec. 1, 1839.—[{dec2] } 

N.B. Black servents boarded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 
must board in Columbia or elsewhere. 


JAMES DRYSDALE, 
ETERINARY SURGEON, having recently graduated as a regular Physician at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of this city, wishes to inform the public that 
he will devote his whole attention to the diseases of the horse as usual, and although he is 
by law qualified to enter on general practice, as well as Veterinary Surgery, he has re- 
solved to cultivate the latter science exclusively, in order if possible to procure for it 
that standing in society, which its great importance has long since obtained for it in all 
European Countries, where Colleges are founded for the sole purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in this useful and important branch of Medicine, lutherto so much neglected in this 
country. He is a graduate of the Edinburgh Veterinary School, as well as of,the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of this State, and for testimony of his ability to treat dis- 
eases on true scientific principles, he would refer to the following eminent medical gen- 
tlemen, viz.: 

John Augustine Smith, M.D., President of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
this city. and Professor of Physiology inthe same Institution. 

Joseph M. Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

John B. Reck, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 

John Torry, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Botany. 

Robert Watts, Jr., M.D., Professor of General and Special Anatomy. 

James R. Manley, M.D., Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Willard Parker, M.D., Lecturer on Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 

P.S. His brothers, Robert and Niel Drysdale, shoe horses at his am in the very best 
manner under his own super ntendence ; they were brought up to the business by him- 
self, and have got several Premiums for their superior workmanship, at the Fairs of the 
American and Mechanic’s Institutes. Horses lame from corns or othe: diseases of the 
foot, generally made to go sound by proper shoeing alone. } : 

JAMES DRYSDALE, M.D., Veterinary Surgeon, No. 18 Fifth st., New York. 

April 10th, 1840.— (ap18] 


CENTREVILLE (L. i.) TROTTING ASSOCIATION. 
HE Spring Meeting of this Association will come off the second week in May, when 
the following Purses will be given :— 

rhea day, Tuesday, May 12th—Purse $250, free for all Trotting horses, Two mile heats 
in harness. 

Same day—Purse $100, free for Trotting horses never having wona purse over $30, Two 
mile heats under the saddle. 

Second day, Wednesday, May 13th—Purse $150, free for Trotting horses never having 
won a purse of $200, Two mile heats under the saddle. 

Same day—Purse $100, free for all Trotting horses never having won a purse over $30, 
Two mile heats in harness. 

Third day, Thursday, May 14th—Purse $200, free for all Trotting horses never having 
won a purse over $200, Two mile heats in harness. 

Same day—Purse $100, free for Trotting horses never having won a purse over $150, 
Two mile heats under the saddle. 














i 


Trotting to commence each day at 2 0’clock. All entries (enclosing the entrance, 10 
per cent. on the amount of the Purse, in current money,) to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Centreville Trotting Association ; forthe Purses of the first day, at Parmlee’s, 
Bowery Cottage, by 8 o’clock P. M. the day previous ; and for the subsequent purses, at 
the track, by 4 P. M. each day previous. 





The following Sweepstakes are open to come off over the above course during the 
month of June next: 

For horses never having won a purse, subscription $100 each, half forfeit, Two mile 
heats in harness. 

For horses never having won a purse, subscription $100 each, half forfeit, Two mile 
heats under the saddle. : | 

For horses never having trotted for money, subscription $50 each, half forfeit, Two 
mile heats in harness. 

For horses never having won a purse over $30, subscription $50 each, half forfeit, Two 
mile heats under the saddle. 

For horses never having won @ purse, subscription $100 each, half forfeit, Three mile 
heats in harness. 

In each of the above Stakes, three or more to make a field. Allentries to be addressed 
to the “Secretary of the Centreville Trotting Association,” on or before the 5th day of 
May, at Parmiee’s, Bowery Cottage. [ap25-2t]} 


HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 
HE SPRING MEETING over the above course will commence on Monday, May 
4th, 1840. 
First day—A Sweepstakes, free for all horses that never won over $)00, subscription 
$300 each, $100 forfeit, Two mile heats under tne saddle. Closed with three entries. 
Second day—A Sweepstakes, free for ali horses that never trotted for Match or Purse, 
subscription $300 each, $100 forfeit, Two mile heats in harness. Closed with four entries. 
Tird day - A Purse of $200, free for all horses, Two mile heats under the saddle. 
Same day—A Purse of $100, free for all horses that never won a purse over $100, Two 
mile heats in harness. : P 
Fourth day—A Purse of $200, free for all horses, Two mile heats in harness. 
Same day—A Purse of 6106, free for all horses that never won a purse of $100, Two 
mile heats under the saddle. . 
Fifth day—A Purse of $500, free for all horses, Three mile heats under the saddle. 


Entrance 10 per cent. The first trot of each day to come off precisely at 1 o'clock. 
(ap25) J. M. HAMILL. 








BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. } 
bpm mers choice stock, of pure blood and unexceptionable pedigree, is offered for 
sale, viz.: 
No. 1. ‘Nancy Norwood, (dam of Atalanta,) by Thornton’s Rattler, out of a Bonaparte 
mare, she out of a double crossed Medley mare; now 14 years old, and in foal to Priam. 
2. Camilla, out of Nancy Norwood by Sussex ; now 6 years old, andopen. __ 
. 3. A bay filly, out of Camilla by Priam, now atthe foot, finely pointed, and large of 
er age. 
4. Maid of Northampton, a grey filly, out of Nancy Norwood by Autocrat, now 3 years 
old, and winner of the Maryland produce stake over the Nationa] Course in Oct. last. — 
: 5. oe out of Lady Telegraph by Oscar Junior, now 4 years old, and in foal te 
mp. John Bull. - 
Together with anumber of others, male and female, of pure and undoubted pedigrees. 
As the pedigrees of this stock have long since been published both in the “ Turf Regis- 
ter” and “Spirit of the Times,” a reference to those papers will satisfy the most scru- 
pulous of the entire purity and value of the lot. Any gentleman or company of gentle- 
a who oe desire to purchase the lot, or any portion haere, _ ye infor- 
mation by addressing t j B sb ost office, ° 
og 18. . at 3 subscriber through the Bladensburg p SAML_ SPRIGG. 
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HIS highly bred and most brilliant racer ey a — 
T son at my stables, near the Union Course, Long. wil. cover mares the com are 
ason (Ww! te 


tne groom), payable within the season. G at $60 the 
sent to the horse, which will be well fed at fifty com odations are provided for all mares 
for accidents or escapes, though all caution will be used to peer o 2)? 2Ut NO Tesponsibility 

As a racer, his career was brilliant in the extreme. He won ade ee 
fashionable courses, and beat the best horses of the day ; ae € number of races at 
Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), Dr Faustus (three te them, Halston, Fylde, 
than), Guido, Bolivar, Lady Sarah, Tamboff, Sarah, Retriever ued fen and he beat Levia- 
supposed by his handicappers to be equal to Fylde, sire of Steel and Bully 1, He was 
giving him two years aaveninge in weight. y Townes, after 

€ won in one year five gold cups, and several other races ivi 
ovens : po ema ws so splendid was his running, = % inde y 
sportsmen to re-lmport his sire Langar, at present one of the 
of the day. At 3 yrs. old he Won all his hae except the St. Sane won by Rows one 
whom Felt was close up, though “as stale as a town tap.” ‘ y on, te 

fe won at 4vrs uld the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscri i 
field. The Gola Cup at Newton, three miles. 15 subs. The oe coniea sy Mears ‘are 
wea . ne Bey retngy parte three miles aud more, 13 subs. The Re” 
ver s nutsford, 11 subs. The Go u y j j 
~~ day the oe Stakes, seven eube: va iii cette ane nahe.»and 

e won many other races, and among them a Gold i 
Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and others, 12 subs. SEATS: COG PER menting 

Felt is arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color ; 
Langar has nearly the same white marks, but isa chesnut. He is a very powerful horse 
in all respects, and his colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 

Fe}t was got by Langar (sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by y Jaxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttlh—Drone—Matchem —Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester —sister to Young 
Cade,-out of Miss Partner—sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported on account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out Of Young Giantess, dam of 
Sorcerer, and gran‘am of Priam, Muley, and Phantom, and g. g.dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse—out of Prunella by Highflyer—dam of Parasol, Penelope, and nine others of 
rare excellence. Whalebone, Whisker, and others, are fiom Penelope 

All the colts from Felt’sdam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
ther, sold for about $25,000, as was supposed. He 1s very nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
dleton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, and through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 
best in England. The only two of his stock which bave appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his own nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by Langar, his half brother on the 
sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a vinner. 

Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no other re- 
et a for judicious breeders to patronise him. JOHN R. SNEDIKER. 


weight to 
e English 





TORNADO. 
we bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable of the subscriber, 
Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 
ist; the money to be paidin all cases at the time of serving, or before the mares are 
taken away. 

Tornado is a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power, and in high 
racing form, 1esembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point—5 yrs. old this spring. 

Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 
May, 1835, in England—his dam—the celebrated race mare Polly Hopkins—having been 
sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the purpose of breeding her to the best English horses. 
Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her adam by Imp. Archduke-—g. dam by Imp. Obscurity 
—g.g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, page 
1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp Messenger— 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, etc. 
= Performances —Tornado arrived at New York, fall of 1637,then 2 yr. old, after along pas 
sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 
quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 
gagements in produce stakes, he was trained; but the effect of the voyage was seen se 
plainly, that he was turned out and allowed to run one year. To show the opinion his 
owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 yrs. old, out of a diaft of fifteen 
from his stable. 

Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he wes trained, and realised the expectations of his 
owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower aud 
others, but in consequence of 1 match made the evening before the race, to runnext day 
after, he was drawn after one heat. 

Next day, ina match, mile heats, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 
in two heats, time, 1:53}—1:544 

Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile heats, against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 
paign, Tornado won at two heats, time, 3:57—3:50. 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Trenton 
and Veshti. In running for the first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 
to lay up, which he did very properly till the last straight side. Here his jockey, from a 
fancy of his own, or from some new order (not giver by the owner of the horse), then 
made arush for the heat, Trenton at that time be ng about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 
him, and only lost the heat by two feet. After this heathe was found to be lame, but 
aes 4 the second, and broke d>wn in company with Vashti, after running two miles 
and a hall. 

He is now offered to Breeders, with the hope and expectation of his getting stock, not 
to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thought by good judges that 
he will cross well with mares that have produced runners from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being from one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. 

The best care willbe taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN DREW. 
Union Course, L. 1., Feb. 15, 1840.—[feb 15-tf]) 


RARE CHANCE FOR BREEDERS. 

PVE Assignees of N. S. WikorFr willon the 23d day of March next, at the house of 

B. Hendrickson, in the village of Freehold, Monmouth County, N. J., sell between 

the hours of 12 and 5 P.M. of said day, all the Real Estate assigned to them, as follows 
to wit :— 

A farm lying on the road from Middleton Point to Freehold, containing about 227 acres 
of arable and meadow, and about 150 acres of wood land. This farm lies about 7 miles 
from the landing of the steamboat, which plies daily to and from New York. 

Also a farm in Manalaoan, on the road from Freehold to New York, by the way of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, about 7 miles from Monmouth Cowt snwens eppteiing 
about 600 acres of arable, meadow, and wood land. The above two farms are surpasse 
by none in the County, for grain and grass, or for the beauty of the situation ; in fact they 
are the best grazing farms in the county. The last farm containing 600 acres, can be 
divided into three farms, and will probebly be sold in that way. About one half the pur- 
chase money may lay on each farm. . , 

Any person wishing to view a peng yg Bay bomber ag of the subscribers. 

A MES, Holmdel. : 
DAVID iL, ELLIS. Freehold, { 4Signees of N.S. W. 

The above sale has been postponed until Saturday, the 9th May. (mar28} 


UNION RACE COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE. 
ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The entire unsuitability of a northern cli- 
mate tor my family, added to a recent domestic affliction, has induced and deter- 
mined me to move back to Virginia tolive. I therefore offer at private sale the following 
property, situated on Long Islanc, about seven or eight miles from the city ot New York, 
— immediatelyon the Rail Road and Turnpike leading from Brooklyn to the village of 
amaica. 
Ist. An undivided moiety of the Unior Race Course, containing about sixty acres, 
more or less. 
2d. A lot of land adjoining said Race Course, fronting about eleven hundred feet on 
the Brooklyn and Jamaica Turnpike, beautifully situated, and containing about twelve 
acres by recent survey. The improvements on this lot consist of a large, commodious, 
and handsome house, 56 ft. by 52 ft., two stories high, basement and garret all finis ied, 
a large portico, front and rear, the whole length of the house—out-houses of almost 
every description, combining lodging-rooms for servants, ice house, coach house, wood 
house, cow house, stables sufficient to accommodate seventy-five race horses, and as 
many private—a garden, fertile, and handsomely enclosed,two pumps of pure water, &«. 
&c. The whole improvements are entirely new, arranged with some taste, and the 
house, in particular, so built, and the fixtures so arranged, as to render it*well calculated 
either for a Hotel or private residence. In consulting the private comfort of the one, 
the conveniences of the other have not been neglected. : 
] will sell the above property jointly or separately, and on liberal terms as to price and 
sayment. 
;' All communications on the subject tefore the first day of April next, may be directed 
to me at Petersburg, Virginia—atiter that time, and until the Ist of June to New York 
city. For the information of all concerned, 1 beg leave to state, that I shall attend te 
the Course, as usual, until some other arrangement be made. 
Petersburg, Va., Feb. 20, 1840.—[mar7] D. H. BRANCH. 


THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the edvertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play- way can b2 purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. ‘ 

Now publishing in numbers, ‘‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. vee 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complet¢ 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. ; a: 

New plays:done up instrong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


S.J. SYLVESTER’S : 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the last 15 years. 

Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

Colleetions—Notes and Drafts collected on a)l parts of the United States, Canadas, and 
Europe. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of megane, Treland, Scot- 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as aiso Bills on Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, with instructions, te 
ensure prompt attention. - 

Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. . 

Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. All communications 
must be addrcssed to S. J. SYLVESTER, 

Dec. 28 130 Broadwav and 22 Wail street. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

JIE subscriber has for sale a large number of Berkshire Pigs of the finest blood and 
T quality, all immediate descendants of stock of recent importations. The drove on 
hand consists of about sixty, ofall ages. Any numter will be disposed of at prices vary” 
ing from $10 to $25 each, and orders will be promptly attended to, and the pigs shipped 
to any section of the country. a 

py t to LEWIS BEACH, 14 Cedar Street, New York City, or to Dr. eMITH —_ 
TER, Shrewsbury, New Jersey. (ap 


CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED. 
pr pair of young Bay Carriage Horses, well broke, matched 
wanted at This Office. Also, 
A Pair of Grey or Brown Carriage Roane will be paid 
For pairs that are up to the mark in every respect, cash an March 12. 
on application to the Editor of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Times. 




















and handsome, are 





WATKINS & ASKHAM, 





Paesce AND ENGLISII TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
anlotherAppoiatments. Prices extremely low for cash. [dec]4} 


pr a 


FOR SALE, Pa 
wishing to buy, may yte 
FIRST RATE TRAINER, 27 years of age. Any person 
J. S. Garrison, City Hotel, New Orleans, La., or Thos, Watson, Alabama Hote 
Mobile. 
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Play Bills for the Week. — 


PARK THEATRE. 
eg swe, May2—CHARLES I.—OLIVER TWIST—and A MAN ABOUT 
T ; 


MONDAY, May 4—First night of Mrs. FITZWILLI 4M’S engagement. A BOLD 
STROKE FOR ® HUSBAND; Donna Olivia, a, etaaren- a FOREIGN AIRS 
AND NATIVE G ; Kitty Acorn, Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 
TUESDAY, Ma wer vette pe Age Fey FITZWILLIAM’S engagement. THE SOL- 
DIER’S DA'TIGHTER; Widow Heartall, Mrs. Fitzwilliam—and the new farce of CURIO 
SITY CURED; written expressly for Mrs Fitzwilliam by J. B. Buckstone, Esq.; Kitty 
Curious and other characters by Mrs. Fitzwilliam. ‘ 
Mrs. FITZWILLIAM will perform every night during the week. 
be Se emia Agene: in this city, trusts that seve 

i i tablished a’ atric gency in this city, s ! - 

~ pov mec netiry A = profession will enable him to afford entire satisfaction to 
managers and all others who may favor him with theircommands. He will attend to the 
engagement of Companies, Stars, Actors and Actresses, Music, Pieces, the procurement 
of Wardrobes, and all matters appertaining to the stage and the profession generally. 
He will keep a registry of the names of Ladies and Gentlemen of the Profession who 
are in want of engagements, and all who are desirous of obtaining situations, would do 
well to place their names on his book. J. B. ADDIS, Prompter, Bowery Theatre. 
N.B. Allcommunications must be post paid. Hours of attendance from 9 till 10 fore- 
noon, and 8 till 4 afternoon, daily. Te (ap25-3t] 
Philadelphia Ledger and Boston Post please copy, and send their bills as above. 

















Things Cheatrical. 


In lieu of our usual notices of the sayings and doings in the Theatrical World, 
we this week lay before our readers the intelligence which has reached us from 
abroad since our last, our London dates being up to the 30th of March. The most 
interesting is that relative to Charles Kemble’s re-appearance on the London 
boards, at the special “command” of Her Majesty. 

The friends of Mr. Ricnines propose giving him a complimentary benefit this 
month (between the 15th and 25th), previous to his taking leave of the Park 
audience. He is about to sail for England, to remain for several years, and we 
shall take great pleasure at the proper moment in calling attention to his benefit. 

Mrs. Firzwi.tiam commences an engagement next Monday, succeeding 
Kean, who has played to a capital business all the week. 











Theatrical On Dits. 

By last accounts the Barnes’ family and Cuartes Mason were playing in 
New Orleans. They have drawn fair houses, but were less successful than the 
vocalists who preceded them. , 

Madame Orro and Broven, had returned to the same city from their Mobile 
trip, and were about to start up the river giving concerts. A correspondent 
writes in the warmest terms of the improvement made by the lady both in singing 
and acting. She ever possessed a fine organ, but her foreign accent and want 
of familiarity with stage business, were heavy drawbacks upon her success when 
on our stage. 

Madame Ovro was not educated for the stage, nor as a vocalist. 
an accident almost, and in this country that she discovered that she possessed a 
voice of capability. She immediately set about its cultivation, and prepared for 
the career she now is following so successfully. The difficulties which she had 
to encounter—almost insuperable to those not bred to the stage—were vastly 
enhanced in her case, by her total ignorance of our language. She met them 
with fortitude,began literally at the foot of the ladder,and froma pretty girl amonz 

the chorvs-girls at the Park theatre, she has become one of the four best profes- 
sional female vocalists in this country. 

The Mobile theatres are doing a disastrous business. Tue Huncarians 
‘pulled up” the “ Alhambra” a little, but the city has been so prostrated, that 
theatrical people must wait for returning general prosperity, before they may 
expect to reap considerable harvests there. Of old it was probably the best the_ 
atrical town in the country. 

The Huncartans were last in New Orleans giving concerts. They are said 
to have made a large amount of money in America. From New Orleans they 
go over to Havana. 


Foreign Theatricals. 


Charles Kembie’s Re-appearance. “ 

Covent-Garpen THEeatTrE.—The comedy of ** A Wonder! a Woman Keeps 
a Secret,” was produced at this theatre last evening, (March 24th) Mr. Charles 
Kemble, by her Majesty’s command, returning to the stage for the performance 
of Don Felix. When we first heard of Mr. Kemble having compled with the 
suggestion made to him to re-appear upon the boards, we own we felt some re- 
gret that the suggestion had been made. We did not think it possible—judging 
from Mr. Kemble’s appearance as a private gentleman, of venerable, though still 
graceful aspect—we really did not think it possible that he could have re-ap- 
peared in Don Felix without causing more sense of painful contrast with what he 
had been, than pleasurable enjoyment of his present performance. But the event 
has shown that we were mistaken. Never did we see a more brilliant house 
assembled to witness a brilliant comedy, and whatever anticipations may have 
been formed, even by the most sanguine, were anything but disappointed. ‘The 
comedy was admirably played, and especially the part of Don I’elix. There was, 
perhaps, in Charles Kemble’s gait rather more stoop than usual—tkough he al- 
ways stooped a little—but in energy, vivacity, beautiful elocution, and gentle- 
manly grace, this accomplished actor was as great asever. It was indeed a treat 
to see once more upon the stage a man who had studied his art to the highest 
point of perfection, and who shows that he has done so, and yet is without the 
slightest particle of that affectation—of that painful attempt to exhibit the actor, 
rather than the part acted, which is so disagreeable—not to say offensive—in some 
performers of what is called “ the new school.” 

It must have been very gratifying to Mr. Kemble—indeed he was manifestly 
very much affected by it—to witness the enthusiasm of the immense audience of 
last night upon his re-appearance. The pit rose en masse, and with loud plaudits, 
and waving of hats and handkerchiefs, welcomed their old favorite. But even 
this applause was slight compared with what took place when his task was con- 
cluded, and the audience felt that they had still an actor capable of realizing all 
that one could wish of gentlemanly and skilful performance. The spectators in 
the pit stood upon the benches, and with loud acclamations, and every other de- 
monstration of applause, seemed to thank the actor for the pains he had taken 
with his successfal performance. Nor was this a merely selfish feeling on the 
part of the audience. We are sure that many hearty play-goers were really 
glad to see the Queen, whom one loves to see with her handsome, manly-looking 
young husband, in a downright English theatre, had had an opportunity of seeing 
something like the acting of the good old times, combined with a splendor and 
correctness of “ getting up,” and * placing upon the stage,” which certainly were 
not achieved when better acting was more common. : 

_ The comedy of ‘The Wonder,” when pruned of cert 
sions, as it was last night, is one of the most amusing stock-plays upon the Bri- 
tish stage. It is full of interesting situations—of concealinents—escapes—dis- 
guises ; of incident, in short, to keep the attention alive, while there = enough 
of passion and of sentiment to preserve all this from degenerating into farce 
The fiery jealousy of Don Felix, altering with the force and tenderness of his 
passion, is extremely well drawn, and was admirably depicted in the performance. 
I. = hard to say whether the passionate sense of wrong, or the tender pleading 
: Yh we yer — that passion had exploded, was the better represented ; but 
Pot - a —_ ee by other actors of the present day, we should 
banite of cnspicien Fe pe @, r. Kemble’s superiority more than the loud 

mew Stare parrot wh “ remark, though we think it will apply to the 

a ab tho comexy we. Beta "M5 out by the last scene of jealous quarrel.— 
achioval: ‘The enme te 7. ~ Kemble was all that any actor could have 
drunkenness in order to yee Demet | sy ee = ph abc 
imitative skill, and brought back t Sg pe tee wey ten 
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i =“ en seen on the English stage. 
ae. A wd ote ia hm a extremely well played by Mrs. Nesbitt. She 
mauidiaticobeke renee el voice, but to make amends her laugh is most 
with aie discrimination iL, re aetoaie, perplexed, and spirited heroine 
bly well played by Mrs. Bro —— ’ ? ee Donna Isabella was tolera- 
much todo. Cooper played Colonel was rather satisfactory that she had not 
throws into his performance, and Tar ritton with more spirit than he generally 
usual. M‘Ian played Gibb ’ = oan eys grimace was less extravagant than 
fection. y.capitally, and of course spoke the Scotch to per- 
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ared on the stage and the national anthem was sung, while her Majesty and 
Prince Albert stood up to receive the homage of the audience. 

Her Majesty, on leaving the theatre, desired to see Mr. Kemble, who waited 
upon her immedi after the play, when her Majesty most graciously expressed 
her approbation of his performance, and directed that he should act Mercutio, in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” to-morrow (Thursday). Morning Post. 
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Mr. Mercutio. b 

Covent Garpen Turarre.—The tragedy of “ Romeo and Juliet” was pre- 
sented last night (March 26th) at this theatre, Mr. C. Kemble taking the part of 
Mercutio. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were in their box, but on this occa- 
sion were spared the ceremony of recognitiun by the audience. The house was 
excessively crowded, but did not display so much of the full-dress appearance of 
a “command ” night as on Tuesday. 
The performance of Mr. C. Kemble in Mercutio was as good, and in some re- 
spects we really think better, than that to which we were accustomed years ago. 
It was an admirable piece of acting, combining skill and carefulness with gaiety 
and grace. The performance of lasi night gave even much less sign of age and 
debility than that of Tuesday. It is literally true that Mr. Kemble bownded upon 
the stage, and his buoyant liveliness never flagged for a moment. He did not 
rattle through the part, for that would have been to have played Mercutio un- 

acefully and ill ; but he played it from beginning to end in a strain of mirth- 
ul elegance, omitting some broadness of caricature in his mimicry of the Nurse 
which in former times was the greatest blemish of his performance. — For the 
sake of being very accurate, we should perhaps record that, once or twice during 
the recitation of the famous description of Queen Mab and her doings, we felt 
inclined to mutter to ourselves, ‘‘ something too much of this ;” but the feeling 
was momentary, and the strong impression from the whole performance was 
that of its excellence. \ 
our judgment a perfect piece of acting. The struggle between his sense of the 
seriousness of the hurt, and of the nonsense of the quarrelling between the rival 


the man for making sport of everything, was depicted most naturally. We never 
saw an actor — a little bit of stage artifice with so little of the appear- 
ance of trick. As Mercutio was drawn out by Benvolio fainting from his wound, 


sickness, but in doing this contrived to make his graceful obeisance to the Royal 
box. 


carefulness and splendor with which this tragedy is at present “ got up” in re- 
spect to scenery, and all the other “accessories.” All this show was as good 
as it could be, but, save the part of Mercutio, the acting of this exquisite play 
was certainly not good. It was indeed the reverse of satisfying. One cannot 
help being very sorry, and half vexed, that Miss Montague does not play Juliet 
better. It is not possible that any one could look the part better, and she speaks 
the lines with distinctness, but—but there is something deficient. 


“ We sigh for sov. is wanting there.” 


Miss Montague is a very nice girl, who knows the words of the part of Juliet, 
but we.think she has yet to get them by heart. ‘Though it is a rather danger- 
ous thing, and sometimes attended with disagreeable consequences, yet we 
must really council Miss Montague, if she would play the part of Juliet well, 
to fall in love with some person she may consider worthy of that honor. If she 
were to do so we do not think that she could possibly continue to speak the de- 
licious poetry of the earlier scenes (so brimming o’er with tenderness and fervor 
of first and passionate love) in such a manner of mere cold recitation. We 
want nothing like rant nor loudness ; no, by no means, but let the tones be sweet 
as well as distinct—let them have the modulation of fondness, and the deep 
trembling shade uf melancholy, that passes over even the happiest moments of 
passionate afiection— 

** Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 

Too like the lightning which doth cease to be, 

Ere one can say—it lightens. Sweet, goud night ; 

This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 

Good night, good night ! as sweet repose and rest 

Come to thy heart as that within my breast.” 
Such words as these require something more than mere accuracy of delivery 
and distinct enunciation. ‘There should be sweetness and depth of feeling in 
their utterance. 
It seemed to us that Miss Montague succeeded better in the more energetic 
parts of the play than in the tender. But in these she manifestly wanted de- 
liberation, and dignity, and force. She got through her pzssion too rapidly. 
But what is to be said of Mr. Anderson's Romeo? Nothing, we fear, in 
commendation, save that he has a very good figure forthe part, and dresses it 
extremely well. Mr. Anderson is a dreadful Romeo, and that’s the truth on’t. 
How he did roar and prance, and jerk his words about, as if it were a merit to 
make each by itself a separate quantity of noise. Ourears ache yet. Zounds! 
hath the man no observation? How could he bellow so in the garden under the 
lady’s window—enough to bring all Verona to see what was the matter? Did 
ever a man make love as if he were hailing a ship through a speaking-trumpet 
ina gale! If Romeo had roared at such a rate how could he possibly have 
thought of exclaiming, 
“ How silver swect sound lover's tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears.”’ 
And if love be the reverse of horribly obstreperous, so is grief. Why, then, did 
Mr. Anderson rant and tear, and make the theatre reverberate with his noise, when 
friar Laurence announces to him the sentence of banishment? We allow for 
a certain amount of stormy lamentation. ‘The text says something about tearing 
of hair; but Mr. Anderson became positively furious, as if he would fight the 
Friar. When the Nurse comes in, the Friar points to Romeo on the ground, 
stating that he lay there, ‘“‘ with his own tears made drunk.” As Mr. Anderson 
played the part it would have been more correct to say that he lay there ‘ by his 
mad rage made exhausted.”” We wish that Mr. Anderson would moderate him- 
self, and leave off gasping and speaking in sfaccato. We really think it is his 
own fault that he does not play Romeo much better. We are convinced he 
could do itif he would. It isa great pity that when so much pains are taken to 
bring out a play well that it should be rendered unsatisfactory by defects of act- 
ing, which a little exercise of common sense and coinmmon feeling, would set 
right. 
It is worthy of observation and praise that the conclusion of the tragedy is 
now played at Covent Garden as it was written by Shakspeare, an.! not as it was 
altered by Mr. Cibber. As the play was written, Romeo dics before Juliet 
awakes. ‘This makes the catastrophe less harrowingly painful, and is, therefore 
(pace Cibber’s ghost), very much better than the catastrophe which is generally 
played in modern times. Morning Post. 


Mme. Julia Grisi and Vi. De Melcy. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine, in Paris, was on Wednesday engaged in 
hearing a litigated question between these parties. The following are the cir- 
cumstances of the case :—They were married in 1836. Two years afterwards 
(as most of our readers doubtless recollect) differences arose between them, and, 
through the mtervention of mutual friends, a separation was arranged and a deed 
executed, whereby Mme. Julia Grisi was authorised to continue in the exercise 
of her profession as a singer, on condition of her paying monthly into the hands 
of bankers one half of her salaries, which, from the engagements at the operas 
of Paris and London, and what she received for singing at concerts, amounted 
to two hundred and fifty thousand francs a year, and which were to be laid out 
in the joint names and for the mutual benefit of both parties. Immediately after 
Mme. Grisi’s last benefit at the Opera of Paris, M. de Melcy served a formal 
note upon the treasurer of the Italian theatre not to pay the produce over to her. 
Mme. Grisi in consequence made an application to the tribunal to dissolve this 
species of injunction. 

M. Berryer, who maintained the cause of Mme. Grisi, after stating the case 
and reading the deed of separation, which was to the effect above stated, insisted 
that she had thereby become in the eye of the law a marchande publique, or, as 
it 18 called in England, a femme sole trader, and the community of goods which 

previously existed between them was put an end to, and M. de Meley was no 
longer responsible for the debts of his wife. Previous to the separation, the 
learned Counsel stated, M. de Melcy had in his hands 200,000f. in Neapolitan 

Stock, and has since received 72,000 francs, all being the moneys of his wife. 

M. de Meley had contracted for the purchase of the iron-works at Chéery for 

the sum of 325,000 francs, of which, owever, he had paid only 25,000 francs, 


The last scene, in which he receives his wound, was in /( 
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band was aware of this, and proposed a separation, which she at that tme =" 
fused, but afterwards Dicessed to in 1839, and the deed was executed. M. Du. 
val then read several letters from Mme. Grisi to her husband, and his mother, jy, 
which she declared that, notwithstanding their separation, she should alway, 
hold him in the greatest esteem, and that if she had millions she would entrys 
them to him, a uested him to invest them for her and himself, without de_ 
siring that he should render her any account. Acting upon this authority, 4. 
Melcy purchased the property at Cheery, which he had let to a responsible tenant 
for 26,200f. a-year. He, however, previously communicated his wishes to his 
wife, who not only assented to the purchase, but gave him a formal procuration 
to act inher name also. The contract was entered into on 29th June, 1839 
The amount of the purchase money was 430,000f., although only 325.000f. was 
inserted as the condition in the agreement. Soon after this contract was entered 
into, Mme. Grisi wished to evade her engagement to pay over one half of her 
receipts, and consequently the notice to the treasurer of the Italian Opera was 
necessarily given. In reply to the insinuation that M. de Melcy was extray,. 
gant, and had dissipated the joint property, having paid only 15,000f. out of the 
purchase money for the iron works, M. Duval produced the evidence of two no. 
raries, which proved that he had actually paid, or deposited for the purpose, sums 
to the amount of 230,965f. The leaaoll Counsel concluded with a statement 
of the professional gains of Mme. Grisi, from which he showed that, with the 
one half allotted to her own use, she had 10,000f. a month for her own expendi. 
ture, and therefore that the persistance of M. de Melcy in receiving the other 
half under the deed of separation was not an act of oppression, but of prudence 
as well as of justice. 

M. Anspach, the Avocat du Roi, after observing that it was in evidence that 
M. de Melcy had neither dissipated nor mismanaged the joint fund entrusted to 
him, came to the conclusion that the application of bis wife ought to be rejected, 
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The Court postponed the delivery of its judgment till the following Friday, 
when the President of the Tribunal de Premiere een gave judgment on the 
suit, maintaining the injunction lodged by M. de Melcy, and ordering one moiety 
of Madame Grisi’s engagement to be paid over to him, according to the terms 
ef the deed of separation. ee 
Green Room Gossip. 

Suockine AccipEent To Mr. Meapows, or Tut TuHeatre Royat Cover. 
Garpen.—We regret to record a most disastrous accident, and one likely to 
lead to serious results, that occurred on Wednesday afternoon to Mr. Meadows, 
the comedian. It appears that he was calling at the Olympic Theatre upon 
business, when a large dog, belonging to Mr. Butler, the lessee of that establish- 
ment, sprang upon him, without the slightest provocation, and, throwing him 
violently on the ground, actually tore open his left cheek. On further examina- 
tion it appeared that, in addition to the face of Mr. Meadows having been lacer- 
ated, the infuriated animal had bitten through the under eyelid, making his 
clenched teeth meet in the divided flesh. The sudden rapidity with which this 
unexpected attack had been made prevented the persons in the room from being 
able to separate the dog from Mr. Meadows in time to prevent the injury. Mr. 
Meadows was immediately conveyed ina cabriolet to the residence of Mr. Lis- 
ton, the surgeon, under the surgical care of which gentleman he at present 
remains. 

The receipts on Tuesday night at Covent-Garden Theatre exceeded £600.— 

The frequency of royal visits to the theatres will, it is hoped, have the e“ect 
of making the national drama a little more attractive tothe nobility than it has 
been of late years. 
Mr. C. Mathews has publicly contradicted a report current in the newspapers 
that it was his intention “ to terminate the Covent-Garden season at Passion 
Week, and re-open at the English Opera House on Easter Monday,” adding that 
he has not only no intention, but even no wish to change. 

On Tuesday evening, upon the occasion of the Queen’s visit to Covent-Gar 
den theatre, to witness the performance of Charles Kemble in * Don Felix,” the 
old busts of Dante, Cowper, and other poets, which usually adorned the lobby of 
the dress circle, had been removed, to give place to those of Mrs. Siddons, John 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, Young, Mathews and Liston. The likenesses are ai! 
excellent, that of Charles Kemble quite startling. The fair manageress’s good 
taste in this is very commendable. 

Mr. Elton is now playing the round of his characters in the provinces. The 
Northampton, Portsmouth, and Southampton journals are loud in commendation 
of his “ Richard the Third,” “ Othello,” and “ Sir Giles Overreach.” On 
Monday night he repeats the character of ‘“ Hamlet,” by desire of the High 
Sheriff of the county. We are proud to recor] the success of a gentleman who, 
to the possession of first-rate talents, unites the accomplishments of a gentleman 
and a scholar. 

Mrs. Alfred Shaw has been exceedingly successful at Milan; her benefit at 
the Novara Theatre was a most crowded one, and her performance in * Semira- 
mide” and “La Donna del Lago” was most rapturously applauded. Mrs. 
Shaw has accepted an engagement to sing at the Fenice (theatre), Venice, and it 
is not her intention to return to England until the spring of 1842. 


Her Masrsty’s.—The temporary indisposition of Madame Persiani cause la 
suspension of the Sonnambula, and on Tuesday Torguato Tasso and Colletti 
again appeared en scene. ‘The audience were prejudiced favorably to both, and 
not without ample warrant. Colletti sung with more than his usual power and 
expressive sweetness ; Mdlle. de Varny gave much finish to Eleonora : 
ardi proved himself to be an excellent actor, as well as an agreeable singer; 
I. Lablache’s drollery was easier, better understood, and much more relished ; 
and the rich tones of Emesta Grisi, in the little she had to do, gave, us promise 
of the future. ‘There is nashing more dangerous than to take criticism at second- 
hand, and we are convinced that those who find no beauty, no originality, iu the 
music of this opera, have been by some such ignus fatuus misled. ‘Those who 
enter into Donizetti's mind perceive in it a plaintive melancholy, dedicated (like 
the rose to the sun) to such subjects as the Lucia di Lammermoor and the Tvr- 
quafo; and there is not a bar which does not correspond and develope this emo 
tion, As to originality, it has been equally aenied to Rossini and Auber, and 
therefore we will say no more on that mere phantasmion. Fanny Elsler thrilled 
all hearts in Lauretta. Who can be undelighted to witness the perplexities of 
the tantalized, self-important, and respectably-aged bridegroom, married, but 
bride-less ? Nay, not only the titter of the well-bred is audible on these occ2- 
sions, but a downright guffaw ii// out now and anon. And then, what facile 
elasticity in the dance, what marvellous movements upon the extremest verge 
of that beautiful foot, and what a countenance to light up the fancy, as this 
spirit of loveliness approaches or recedes from you! — 

a The attendance on Tuesdey evening was, although not numerous, fashionable. 
Phe Dowager Countess Cowper, Lady Fanny Cowper, Lady Stanhope, and 
Lady Wilhelmina, together with many other personages of distinction, remained 
until after the first act of the new ballet, and then repaired de coutume to the ball 
oi the evening, which was at Lady Minto’s. In her Majesty the Queen Dow:- 
ger’s box (presented for the evening) were Prince George of Cambridve and the 
Marchioness of Ailesbury ; and the Marquis of Normanby occupied a box in com- 
pany with Mrs, Norton and Lady Seymour. The engagements of Grisi, Ru- 
bini, and Lablache, will close on the 3lst at the Academie de Musique, when 
they will immediately repair to London. The Beatrice di Tenda will be pro- 
duced to-night (March 28th.) It is an opera full of what may be called the 
erudition of the art-musical, and must fail utterly if unsupported by first-rate 
talent. Such has been provided for it in Colletti and Persiani, and we predict a 
triumphant success. Court Journal. 
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Portrait or Manemotseute Taction: 1n tue Batuet or La Gitana— 
Many of the soi-disant portraits of Taglioni are, in truth, as well fitted to repre 
sent any other graceful votary of the dance; but the portrait published by Mr. 
Mitchell is wholly exempt from this imputation. It is drawn from the life, 
by Madame Soyer, and is not only very faithful in point of likeness to thi ori- 
ginal, but has a grace beyond the reach of those to whom art is not 





a feeling,—a delight.” 


The attitude exhibits that kind of elastic repose which in this exquisite danseuse 
succeeds to the poetry of motion,—and is superior to positive action—since it 
presents no point of discontinuance. The subject is from the ballet of La Gi- 
‘ana, and the engraving is colored, so that the picturesque costume is admirably 

At a time when even kings bend at the shrine of a Taglioni, a por- 








A New Trick.—The public, more especially ladies, must be on their guard 


stor, who first spits on their dress, then points it out, ex- 
Bath Herald. 








to which amount alone the funds in the hands of M. de Meley had been em- 








ployed for the mutual benefit of the two parties according to the deed. M. Ber- 
ryer added that since the institution of the suit, Julia Grisi had been called upon 
to pay a protested bill drawn by her husband for 3000 francs. Upon these facts 
the Advocate called upon the Court to dissolve the injunction. 
M. Léon Duval appeared for M. de Melcy, repelied all imputation that he had 
married Mile. Grisi merely for the fortune he should gain with her, and stated 
that, in 1836, he was in possession of the farms of Mesnil and Abbatiale, pro- 


é marriage, Mme. 
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e play the whole company ap- well know how to gain such points when they are really so disposed.” The hus- / 








Advocate, “ ladies = enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
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